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THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  GEORGIA^ 
By  The  Right  Reverend  H.  J.  Mikell 

We  are  met  together  today  to  commemorate  the 
founding  of  The  Church  to  which  we  owe  allegiance 
in  Georgia.  It  is  profitable  to  revert  to  the  characters 
and  incidents  of  the  past — ^to  recall  the  old  scenes,  the 
old  struggles,  the  old  victories ;  to  remember  the  dark 
days  and  the  bright  days;  to  remember  how,  when 
often  our  Church’s  night  seemed  blackest — in  the  reign 
of  the  Georges  in  England,  or  in  the  American  Church 
just  after  the  Revolution,  or  in  our  Southern  Church 
just  after  the  Civil  War,  when  all  seemed  swept  away 
— ^times  when  hope  seemed  dead  and  effort  useless,  the 
Divine  Head  of  the  Church  lightened  her  darkness  and 
the  morning  came  stealing  over  the  heavens  and  the 
energy,  and  endurance  and  activity  of  life  began  anew. 

What  would  we  do  without  these  memories  of  the 
past?  We  would  be  infinitely  poorer.  He  was  right 
who  said :  “Poor  is  the  man  who  has  no  yesterdays.” 

In  the  year  1717,  Sir  Robert  Montgomery  dreamed 
of  an  empire  in  the  new  world,  and  obtained  from  the 
Lords  Proprietors  of  Carolina  a  grant  of  land  south  of 
the  Savannah  River  in  what  he  termed  “the  most  de¬ 
lightful  country  in  the  Universe.  Paradise  with  all 
her  virgin  beauties,  may  be  modestly  supposed  at  most 
but  equal  to  its  native  excellencies.” 

This  new  Eden  he  magnificently  named  “the  Mar- 
gravate  of  Azilia.” 

1.  An  address  delivered  on  February  12,  1988,  in  Christ  Church,  Savannah, 
at  the  service  commemoratinK  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Church  in  Georgia. 
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But  the  dream  was  never  realized  and  the  fair  land 
was  sold  by  the  Lords  Proprieters  to  Parliament. 

The  same  year  the  House  of  Commons  advised  the 
King  to  make  this  purchase  they  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mittee  upon  resolution  offered  by  James  Oglethorpe, 
Esq.  to  “enquire  into  the  state  of  the  jails  of  the  King¬ 
dom,”  a  committee  composed  of  the  most  notable  men 
in  England,  whom  the  poet  Thompson  calls. 

“The  generous  band, 

Who  touched  with  human  woe,  redressive  searched 

Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  gaol.” 

But  the  generosity  and  pity  of  Oglethorpe  was  not 
content.  A  home  must  be  found  for  these  people  guilt¬ 
less  of  any  wrong  save  that  of  being  too  indigent  to 
pay  their  debts.  So  a  company  of  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men  petitioned  the  King  and  Privy  Council  to  grant 
them  the  land  lately  purchased  by  the  Crown  and  in 
1732  a  Charter  was  granted  to  the  Trustees  for  the 
establishing  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America. 
Among  these  Trustees  were  many  eminent  Clergymen 
of  the  Church,  the  Chaplain  to  the  King,  the  Chaplain 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Master  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  and,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
among  the  Trustees  elected  later  was  Sir  Jacob  de 
Bouverie,  grandfather  of  that  Dr.  Edward  de  Bouverie 
Pusey  whose  name  is  so  associated  with  the  great  Ox¬ 
ford  Movement  which  is  celebrating  this  year  its  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary.  The  religious  liberality  of  these 
Trustees  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  Church 
of  England  was  to  be  the  established  Church  of  the 
Colony,  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  worship  of  God  and 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  was  allowed  to  all  save 
Roman  Catholics.  And  this  exception  was  on  political 
and  not  religious  grounds.  For  there  was  another  rea¬ 
son  for  the  founding  of  the  Colony  besides  philan¬ 
thropy. 
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South  Carolina  was  always  the  Mother  country's 
favored  child,  and  Georgia  was  to  be  the  buffer  state 
to  protect  Carolina  from  the  Spanish  Roman  Catholic 
provinces  on  the  South. 

But  still  the  main  purpose  of  the  Trustees  was  a  dis¬ 
interested  pity  for  the  poor  and  its  kindly  character 
appealed  to  religious  people,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  the  Church,  the  Deans  and 
Cathedral  Chapters  and  the  parochial  clergy  all  con¬ 
tributed  liberally  to  the  enterprise.  And  the  main 
spirit  of  the  enterprise  was  James  Edward  Oglethorpe. 
The  gallant  soldier  who  had  fought  under  Marl¬ 
borough,  who  had  been  aide  de  camp  to  Prince  Eugene, 
who  had  fought  against  the  Turks  at  the  seige  of  Bel¬ 
grade,  now  set  out  to  found  an  empire  State  in  the  new 
world.  And  with  him  came  the  Church. 

Among  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  passengers  on 
board  the  “Anne”  was  a  Priest  of  the  Church,  the 
Reverend  Henry  Herbert,  saying  the  services  of  the 
Church  every  Sunday  and  Holy  Day  during  the  long 
voyage,  baptising  the  first  child  bom  in  Georgia,  with 
health  broken  by  exposure,  dying  on  the  return  voyage, 
but  having  carried  the  old  Church  to  the  new  land. 

So  they  came  to  the  haven  where  they  would  be, 
and  their  first  Sunday  was  celebrated  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving,  and  the  Rev.  Lewis  Jones,  rector  of  St. 
Helenas,  Beaufort,  preached  to  the  colonists. 

Settlement  was  made  at  Yamacraw  Bluff  on  the  land 
obtained  from  the  friendly  Indian  Chief  Tomochichi 
and  the  town  of  Savannah  was  laid  out,  constant  and 
timely  assistance  being  given  in  all  these  early  days 
by  Col.  William  Bull  and  other  residents  of  Carolina. 

On  the  7th  day  of  July,  1733,  the  colonists  met  be¬ 
fore  Oglethorpe’s  tent,  and  having  joined  in  a  Service 
of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving  to  God,  they  made  allot¬ 
ment  of  the  land  and  named  the  streets,  the  chief 
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square  being  named  “Johnson”  in  honor  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  South  Carolina  and  on  this  square,  as  the  central 
site  of  the  new  city,  was  designated  the  place  for  the 
building  of  Christ  Church.  And  now  that  most  eminent 
Missionary  Society  in  all  the  world,  the  Venerable 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Church  in  Georgia,  send¬ 
ing  out  the  Rev.  Samuel  Quincey  to  be  the  Minister  of 
the  Colony,  having  been  told  by  the  Trustees  that  they 
had  “appointed  a  site  for  a  Church  and  a  sufficient 
glebe  for  the  Minister.” 

But  a  period  of  discouragement  had  set  in.  After 
the  first  glow  and  excitement  of  the  settlement,  life 
had  become  desperately  hard  and  monotonous.  Pro¬ 
gress  was  slow.  General  Oglethorpe  was  much  away 
fortifying  against  the  Spaniards  on  the  south.  There 
was  much  demoralization  and  idleness.  The  Trustees 
urged  the  biulding  of  the  Church,  but  Mr.  Quincy 
could  stir  up  little  interest  and  the  magistrate  was  “a 
most  insolent  and  tyrannical  fellow.”  So  finally  the 
“Meekness,  humility  and  contentedness”  of  Quincy 
which  were  said  to  be  “a  distinguishable  part  of  his 
character”  was  tried  too  far  and  he  gave  notice  that 
he  was  leaving  the  Colony. 

Then  came  the  Wesleys,  John  and  Charles.  Their 
father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley  had  been  from  the  first 
interested  in  Oglethorpe’s  venture  and  he  had  present¬ 
ed  a  communion  service  to  the  Church  at  Savannah. 
Now  the  two  Sons,  Priests  in  Holy  Orders  in  the  Church 
of  England  came  as  missionaries  to  the  Georgia  Colony, 
and  John  Wesley  began  his  work  in  Savannah. 

At  first  all  went  well,  the  people  crowded  to  the 
Court  House,  where  the  Church  Services  were  held, 
attracted  by  the  style  and  devotion  of  the  Clergyman. 
Before  he  had  been  in  Savannah  a  month,  Wesley 
ordered  daily  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  a  Cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Holy  Communion  every  Sunday  and 
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Holy  Day  and  this  Parish  of  Christ  Church  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  organized  the  first  Sunday  School 
in  the  world. 

Wesley  says  of  himself  that  he  was  “in  the  strongest 
sense  a  high  churchman.”  He  ordered  the  observance 
of  Rubrics  long  since  rescinded  even  in  the  Church  of 
England,  having  Morning  Prayer  at  live  o’clock,  the 
Litany,  Sermon  and  Holy  Communion  at  eleven  and 
Evening  Prayer  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  He  might 
have  been  not  less  Churchly,  but  more  judicious  and 
have  entirely  avoided  the  opposition  which  arose.  As 
someone  complained  at  the  time,  he  “drenched  them 
with  the  physic  of  an  intolerant  discipline.” 

Then  came  the  last  unhappy  incident  when  he  re¬ 
fused  the  Communion  to  a  woman  who  had  broken 
off  her  engagement  to  marry  him,  and  this  highly 
gifted  and  devoted  man  came  to  the  end  of  his  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  Colony. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  the  Church  in  Georgia  when 
George  Whitefield  became  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Savannah.  He  gave  the  earnest  efforts  of  a  brilliant 
mind  and  generous  heart  to  its  establishment.  He 
founded  Bethesda  Hospital,  the  first  of  a  long  line  of 
good  works  which  this  Church,  in  which  we  are  meet¬ 
ing  today,  has  fostered.  And  he  began  the  building  of 
the  Church  itself.  But  Whitefield  was  much  away 
from  his  work  in  Savannah  and  it  was  not  until  that 
entirely  estimable,  if  less  gifted  Rector,  the  Rev.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Zouberbuhler  took  charge  of  the  work  that 
Christ  Church  was  completed  and  on  July  7th,  1750, 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God. 

Georgia  was  now  a  Royal  Colony  with  a  resident 
Royal  Governor  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
Church  was  associated  in  men’s  minds  with  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  King. 

Georgia  had  no  serious  complaint  against  the  mother 
country  and  South  Carolina  even  less,  yet  they  threw 
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in  their  lot  with  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  the  spirit 
of  revolution  stirred  the  land.  It  had  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  Church  in  all  the  Colonies.  Churches  were 
closed,  Clergy  were  banished.  And  yet  this  Church, 
which  was  so  suffering,  was  the  Church  which  was 
shaping  and  moulding  the  new  American  institutions, 
as  its  members  sat  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
were  for  the  most  part  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  afterwards  dominated  the  Federal 
Convention,  giving  to  the  Country  the  contribution 
which  they  had  inherited  from  their  Church  in  which 
they  had  been  trained — liberty  with  self-restraint,  free¬ 
dom  founded  upon  morality,  morality  founded  upon 
religion;  the  Church  which  has  given  to  the  Country 
its  four  greatest  men — George  Washington,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  John  Marshall  and  Robert  Edward  Lee. 

The  Clergy  were,  for  the  most  part.  Royalists,  the 
people  on  the  side  of  the  Revolution.  So  when  the  Rev. 
Haddon  Smith,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  refused  to 
conduct  a  service  of  Fasting  and  Prayer  for  the  success 
of  American  Independence,  the  congregation  barred 
the  doors  of  the  Church  and  refused  to  allow  him  to 
officiate  and  finally  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city. 
The  Church  was  closed,  except  for  the  brief  period  in 
which  the  British  occupied  Savannah,  and  when  they 
were  finally  driven  out  with  them  went  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Jenkins,  and  with  him  ends  the  history  of  English 
Missionary  work  in  Georgia. 

Slowly  the  fragments  of  the  Church  gathered  them¬ 
selves  together,  those  loyal  to  the  old  ways  and  refusing 
to  join  the  new  religious  denominations  now  numerous 
in  the  land. 

In  1789  this  Parish  was  incorporated  as  “the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  in  Savannah,  called  Christ  Church."  But 
the  Church  was  not  only  in  Savannah.  Christ  Church, 
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Fredericks  had  almost  as  early  a  founding,  and  a  his¬ 
tory  that  was  closely  interwoven  with  the  mother 
Parish. 

Augusta,  founded  in  1735,  petitioned  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  for  a  missionary  and  St. 
Pauls  Parish  in  that  city  was  founded.  It  too  had  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  Revolution,  the  church  building  was 
destroyed  and  the  glebe  confiscated.  But  the  Grand 
Jury  of  Richmond  County  “presented  as  a  grievance 
the  want  of  a  house  of  Worship  in  Augusta,”  and  the 
General  Assembly  provided  for  a  building,  but  proved 
their  loyalty  to  their  new  Republic  by  stipulating  that 
it  was  for  the  Worship  of  a  Divine  Being  by  whose 
blessing  the  independence  of  the  United  States  has 
been  established.” 

In  this  St.  Pauls  Church,  Augusta,  there  met  on 
February  24th,  1823  the  Rectors  of  Christ  Church, 
Savannah;  Christ  Church,  St.  Simons  Island  and  St. 
Pauls,  Augusta,  and  Lay  Delegates  from  Savannah  and 
Augusta  to  establish  the  Diocese  of  Georgia.  A  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Canons  were  adopted  and  an  Address 
drawn  up  from  “The  First  Convention  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal  Church  for  the  State  of  Georgia  to  all 
the  scattered  members  of  that  Church  throughout  the 
State”  telling  them  that  the  Diocese  was  duly  and 
harmoniously  organized  and  bidding  them  “change  the 
feebleness  of  individual,  separate  action  for  the 
strength  of  united  and  concentrated  effort,  for  the 
Church  in  Georgia  was  about  to  take  a  name  and 
station  among  her  sister  Churches  in  our  country,  and 
to  form  a  component  part  of  that  glorious  body,  of 
which  Christ  Jesus,  our  Ascended  Lord,  is  the  glorified 
Head.”  The  Bishop  of  South  Carolina,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Bowen,  was  invited  to  perform  Episcopal 
offices  in  the  newly  formed  Diocese. 

The  next  year  saw  another  Parish  added  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  for  “sundry  citizens  of  Macon,  disturbed  of 
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having  no  religious  ministrations  in  their  town”  had 
resolved  to  associate  themselves  as  a  congregation  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
to  be  known  as  Christ  Church,  and  that  Parish  begins 
its  faithful  and  loyal  life. 

Then  there  came  into  the  fellowship  Trinity  Church, 
Columbus,  where  a  church  had  been  built  and  Con¬ 
secrated  by  the  greatest  Missionary  Bishop  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Episcopal  has  ever  had,  Jackson  Kemper,  who  had 
come  from  far  away  Wisconsin  on  a  missionary  journey 
through  the  South  and  Southwest.  So  slowly  the 
Church  was  growing  and  the  need  for  Episcopal  over¬ 
sight  was  keenly  felt. 

The  General  Convention  of  the  Church  was  request¬ 
ed  to  elect  a  Bishop  for  Georgia  and  the  name  of  the 
Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Savannah  was  suggested.  The 
Rev.  Edward  Neufville  had  proved  himself  indeed 
worthy  of  that  honor,  but  the  request  was  afterwards 
withdrawn.  The  General  Convention  was  asked  to  ap¬ 
point  a  Bishop  for  the  whole  Southwest,  and  that  idea 
too  was  abandoned.  Then  it  was  proposed  to  join  with 
Florida  and  Alabama  in  electing  a  Bishop  who  should 
have  oversight  of  the  three  States. 

Finally,  at  a  Convention  held  in  Grace  Church, 
Clarksville,  in  1840,  with  eight  Clergy  and  Three  Hun¬ 
dred  Communicants,  Georgia  elected  its  own  Bishop, 
choosing  unanimously  the  Rev.  Stephen  Elliott,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  and  Sacred  liter¬ 
ature  in  the  College  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  con¬ 
secrated  in  this  Church  on  the  28th  of  February,  1841 
by  the  Bishops  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina.  Here  was  a  great  leader  indeed,  magnificent 
in  body,  mind  and  soul. 

It  is  astonishing  to  read  in  the  Diocesan  Journals  how 
quickly  the  feeble  Church  took  on  new  life,  and  made 
its  influence  felt  in  the  State  in  spite  often  of  bitter 
prejudice  and  perverse  ignorance.  But  no  one  could 
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resist  the  high  character,  the  broad  sympathy,  the  per¬ 
sonal  charm  of  the  Bishop.  He  became  the  leader  in 
all  Church  enterprises  in  the  South,  the  ardent  and 
active  promoter  of  the  founding  of  the  University  of 
the  South  at  Sewanee,  the  leader  in  the  councils  of  the 
Church  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  of  the  House 
of  the  re-united  church. 

Every  deep  religious  experience  produces  its  own 
type  of  sainthood.  There  is  the  Latin  type — ^mystic, 
emotional,  ascetic,  self-sacrificing,  separating  itself 
from  the  world;  marked  by  a  passionate  devotion  to 
the  Person  of  Jesus,  and  to  that  branch  of  the  Church 
to  which  it  owes  allegiance,  and  in  which  it  believes 
that  communion  and  union  with  Him  can  alone  be 
found. 

There  is  the  Puritan  type — moral,  strong,  stern ;  con¬ 
demning  the  world,  marked  by  a  passionate  devotion 
to  the  Bible  and  word  of  God,  the  lantern  unto  its  feet 
by  whose  light  it  finds  its  individual  way  to  God. 

There  is  the  Anglican  type — ^without  pretense  of 
ascetism,  using  all  good  and  fair  things,  all  kindliness 
of  friendship,  all  graciousness,  but  striving  to  keep 
itself  unspotted  from  the  world.  With  a  spiritual  cul¬ 
ture,  a  broadness  of  sympathy,  but  underneath  an  out¬ 
ward  gentleness  there  is  an  inner  strength  of  character, 
a  firm  conviction  of  faith,  a  loyal  devotion  to  the 
Church’s  sacramental  means  of  the  strengthening  of 
faith  and  character,  an  inner  life  nourished  by  the 
Church’s  prayers  and  devotions — a  life  hidden  with 
Christ  in  God.  This  is  the  fair  type  of  Sainthood  that 
our  religious  experience  at  its  best  can  produce.  And 
this  is  the  type  that  it  did  produce  in  the  character  and 
life  and  work  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Georgia. 

For  twenty-five  years  he  labored,  leaving  a  well- 
organized  Diocese  of  thirty  Parishes,  thirty  Clergy, 
and  more  than  three  thousand  communicants.  In  1860 
the  Bishop  said  “I  have  never  seen  such  signs  and 
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tokens  of  prosperity.  They  are  visible  in  the  increased 
spirit  and  earnestness  of  our  ministers,  in  the  growing 
and  large-hearted  liberality  of  our  laity,  in  the  steady 
influx  of  the  best  people  of  the  State  into  the  Church, 
in  the  increased  anxiety  for  our  services,  and  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  Ministers  everywhere  exhibited.” 

Then  came  the  devastating  War  Between  the  States 
and  all  this  fair  aspect  of  things  was  changed,  and 
Sherman  marched  into  Georgia. 

Bishop  Elliott’s  whole  heart  had  been  with  the  South 
in  her  struggle,  and  when  it  ended  in  defeat,  though 
he  accepted  the  result  bravely,  something  had  gone 
out  of  him.  He  stood  for  a  brief  time  still  poised  in  the 
perfect  balance  of  his  character  and  then  he  died. 

The  stricken  Diocese  turned  to  the  most  brilliant 
clergyman  in  the  South,  and  John  Watrous  Beckwith, 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Orleans  was  elected  its 
Bishop.  To  him  fell  the  task  of  re-organization,  and 
to  this  he  set  himself  faithfully,  aided  by  his  marvellous 
gift  as  a  preacher  of  God’s  word.  Quintilian  says  that 
no  man  can  be  a  perfect  orator  unless  he  is  a  good  man. 
Bishop  Beckwith  measured  up  to  both  these  standards, 
and  his  Church  was  carried  with  him  into  the  favor 
he  won  from  all  men.  Once  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Georgia  in  a  legal  judgment  which  they  handed  down, 
named  Bishop  Beckwith  as  an  example  of  exalted 
character.  So  he  restored  the  places  laid  waste  by  the 
War,  and  built  the  Church  into  a  new  strength,  and 
then  the  magical  voice  was  stilled. 

To  succeed  him  the  Diocese  called  Cleland  Kinloch 
Nelson,  and  he,  by  his  abounding  energy,  his  wise 
leadership,  his  missionary  zeal,  made  the  Church  in 
Georgia  strong  enough  to  divide  into  two  Dioceses  and 
he  elected  to  become  the  first  Bishop  of  Atlanta. 

So  we  of  the  younger  Diocese  claim  a  share  with 
you  of  all  the  noble  history  and  rich  traditions  of  the 
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past,  as  we  also  share  with  you  your  admiration  for 
the  work,  and  affection  for  the  person  of  the  present 
Bishop  of  Georgia,  whose  wisdom  and  devotion  have 
won  for  him  the  place  of  leadership  in  the  Church 
which  his  predecessors  in  the  Diocese  of  Georgia  have 
always  held. 

But  the  inheritance  in  which  we  share  is  far  more 
than  this  history  of  the  past  two  hundred  years  of  the 
Church  in  Georgia.  Through  our  descent  from  the 
Mother  Church  of  England  who  first  gave  us  her  foster¬ 
ing  care,  we  are  members  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
with  its  thirteen  National  Churches  throughout  the 
world  and  its  twenty  million  communicants.  And  as 
members  of  that  Anglican  Communion  we  are  members 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  which  we  express  our 
faith  in  the  Creeds,  the  historic  Church  of  the  ages. 
This  is  our  rich  inheritance  of  the  past.  A  Church 
which  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  changing  cen¬ 
turies  has  preserved  its  unbroken  Ministry,  its  un¬ 
changing  Creeds,  its  Christ-given  Sacraments,  its 
ancient  Services  of  Prayer  and  devotion. 

We  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Church  which  has 
inspired  the  finest  things  in  our  Anglo  Saxon  civili¬ 
zation — which  has  given  to  the  English-speaking 
people  the  open  Bible,  which  has  given  us  our  vaunted 
heritage  of  liberty  and  freedom,  which  in  its  Church 
Councils  gave  to  the  English  world  its  first  idea  of 
representative  assemblies,  which  played  so  great  a 
part  in  the  history  of  our  Mother  Country  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  say :  “The  Church  of  England  has  not 
only  been  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  country,  but  a 
part  so  vital,  entering  so  profoundly  into  the  life  and 
action  of  the  country,  that  were  you  to  take  the  Church 
of  England  out  of  the  History  of  Elngland,  the  history 
of  England  would  become  a  chaos,  without  order,  with¬ 
out  life,  without  meaning.” 
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So  today  we  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  old  Church  in  Georgia.  What  has  this  Church 
to  contribute  to  the  thought  and  life  of  the  present 
day  ?  First — Truth. 

In  our  great  Service  we  repeat  the  Nicene  Creed, 
the  platform  of  truth  upon  which  the  Church  was  built. 
Here,  we  say,  we  stand.  In  this  we  glory.  Think  what 
that  means.  In  a  world  torn  with  conflicting  opinion, 
seething  with  every  vagary  of  sects  and  cults,  there 
stands  a  world-wide  society  founded  on  the  rock  of  the 
Incarnation,  whose  very  existence  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  God  was  in  Christ  revealing  Himself  to  the  world. 
Commissioned  to  deliver  Christ’s  message,  charged  to 
administer  Christ’s  Sacraments,  committed  to  the 
setting  up  of  Christ’s  Kingdom,  designed  to  show 
Christ’s  love  for  the  world.  And  just  because  the 
foundation  is  so  sure,  the  Church  can  afford  to  welcome 
and  test  every  new  discovery,  every  new  advancement 
of  thought  and  every  patient  investigation  of  science. 
Surely  we  have  here  a  singular  opportunity.  We  are 
free  from  the  bondage  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  a 
book;  we  are  free  from  the  intellectual  restraint  of 
Rome,  which  makes  out  a  list  of  books  it  dare  not  allow 
its  adherents  to  read.  Ours  is  the  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  Gospel  in  this  generation  in  the  face  of  modern 
knowledge  and  with  all  the  help  that  it  can  give  us. 

To  say  to  a  generation  which  is  crying  like  Pilate 
“What  is  truth’’— either  with  a  cynical  emphasis  which 
means  that  there  is  no  truth,  or  with  a  pathetic  em¬ 
phasis  which  implies  an  intense  desire  for  truth,  if 
only  one  knew  where  to  find  it — ^to  say  to  such  a  be¬ 
wildered  people — “here  is  Truth  with  its  balance,  its 
inclusiveness,  its  richness.  No  new  discovery  can  wreck 
us,  no  new  knowledge  confound  us.’’  This  is  our  trust 
and  there  is  no  Church  in  Christendom  so  well  placed 
for  fulfilling  it. 
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It  is  this  Church  which  has  always  faced  the  duty 
of  combining  fidelity  to  the  old  truth  with  a  willing 
acceptance  of  the  new,  which  has  dared  to  give  the 
best  knowledge  to  the  many.  It  is  this  Church  which 
translated  the  Bible  and  placed  it  within  the  reach  of 
all,  which  has  faced  the  last  one  hundred  years  be¬ 
wildering  onrush  of  fresh  scientific,  historical,  social 
knowledge,  has  confronted  the  problems  raised  and 
has  led  the  way  to  a  larger,  firmer  faith  in  which  the 
old  and  the  new  have  been  united  and  harmonized. 

The  second  thought  which  the  old  Church  must  em¬ 
phasize  in  the  new  day  is  that  the  Truth  must  lead  to 
Life.  How  wonderfully  and  beautifully  it  did  in  the  old 
days  when  the  new  truth  of  Christianity  was  first 
preached.  What  a  lovely,  fresh,  new  life  those  early 
Christians  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  dying  pagan  civili¬ 
zation.  We  do  not  want,  of  course,  any  mechanical 
imitation  of  the  life  of  those  early  days,  but  we  do 
want  to  claim  all  the  activities  of  human  life  for  God 
and  to  bring  them  into  obedience  to  Christ. 

That  is  the  whole  sacramental  idea  to  which  the 
Church  loyally  clings.  By  Christ's  taking  upon  Him¬ 
self  human  flesh.  He  consecrated  all  the  things  that 
nourish  human  life  and  claimed  them  for  His  service. 
He  sent  His  Church  into  the  world  to  organize  all  the 
activities  of  human  life  from  end  to  end  into  obedience 
to  him.  This  is  a  tremendous  adventure  if  ever  there 
was  one.  So  the  Church  does  not  denounce  the  world, 
and  does  not  renounce  the  world,  but  would  redeem 
the  world.  She  persistently  refused  to  prohibit  the 
beautiful  things  of  life,  the  pursuits  of  youth,  the  cul¬ 
ture,  the  poetry,  the  drama,  the  music,  the  joy  and 
happiness  with  which  men  seek  to  lighten  for  a  brief 
moment  the  dull  days  of  life,  but  would  purify  and 
hallow  them  to  her  service.  She  would  not  condemn 
the  business  of  men,  but  would  tell  them  that  the  busi- 
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ness  of  the  world  can  be  run,  as  well  as  the  individual 
life  lived  in  obedience  to  the  rule  of  Christ — “Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  The  old  Church  in  the 
new  day.  It  has  a  difficult  task.  There  is  no  harder 
problem  in  all  our  life  than  that  of  reconciling  these 
two  ideas — loyalty  to  what  has  already  been  won  and 
readiness  to  move  forward. 

To  belong  to  a  great  spiritual  family  is  a  man’s 
noblest  heritage.  Then  noblesse  oblige.  We  must  live 
up  to  that  inheritance.  Then  the  old  Church  will  go 
on  to  new  victories.  We  need  to  take  courage.  We 
need  to  know  that  we  have  a  source  of  strength  as  yet 
unspent,  resources  of  energy  upon  which  we  have  never 
yet  fully  drawn. 

We  will  not,  like  the  foolish  people  in  the  tale  of 
Alladin,  sell  old  lamps  for  new — but,  please  God,  we 
will  take  the  old  lamps  and  use  them  to  guide  our  feet 
into  new  paths  of  usefulness  to  our  fellowmen. 


THE  SPANISH  ERA  IN  GEORGIA, 

AND  THE  ENGUSH  SETTLEMENT  IN  1733» 

By  J.  Randolph  Anderson 

Gentlemen  of  The  Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

We  have  met  here  today  to  commemorate  the  bi¬ 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  English 
Colony  of  Georgia,  and  to  dedicate  this  memorial  sun¬ 
dial  to  the  memory  of  Colonial  William  Bull  of  South 
Carolina  who  gave  so  freely  of  his  valuable  engineering 
services  in  the  laying  off  of  Savannah. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be  able  on 
this  occasion  to  speak,  even  briefly,  upon  a  period  in 
the  history  of  our  State,  which  still  seems  today  to  be 
very  little  known  to  perhaps  the  majority  of  our 
people.  I  refer  to  the  Spanish  Era  in  our  history  and 
the  causes  leading  up  to  the  founding  of  the  English 
Colony  of  Georgia. 

The  landing  of  Oglethorpe  and  his  English  colony 
on  Yamacraw  Bluff  on  the  afternoon  of  February  12th, 
1733,  only  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  spot  where  we  now 
are,  has  until  very  recent  years  been  written  of  and 
spoken  of  as  if  it  marked  the  first  landing  of  Europeans 
upon  our  shores,  and  as  if  Georgia  history  began  with 
that  event.  Strange  to  say,  it  has  only  been  within  the 
last  twenty  years  or  so  that  our  historians  have  ap¬ 
parently  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  the  history  of  Geor¬ 
gia  did  not  begin  with  Oglethorpe  and  that  back  of 
the  landing  of  his  colony  lay  a  colorful  and  interesting 
history  of  nearly  two  hundred  years  of  settlement  and 
effort  by  Europeans  of  another  race  and  another  tongue 
than  ours  to  civilize  and  christianize  the  native  races 
in  the  territory  known  to  them  as  “Guale”  and  which 
we  now  call  “Georgia.” 


1.  An  addreaa  delivarad  on  Fabruary  12,  1988.  before  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Ware  in  the  State  of  Georsia.  at  the  celebration  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniveraary  of  the  foundins  of  the  Bngliah  colony  of  Georgia. 
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We  have  all  heard  and  read  from  our  childhood  of 
the  Spanish  settlements  and  picturesque  old  Spanish 
mission  buildings  in  California  but  our  historians  have 
been  strangely  ignorant  and  strangely  silent  about  the 
fact  that  here  in  our  own  State  and  upon  our  own  coasts 
and  islands  had  been  many  Spanish  settlements  and 
missions  which  antedated  those  of  California  and 
whose  ruins  are  still  in  evidence.  We  have  only  learned 
of  late  years  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
thrilling  chapters  in  our  early  history  is  that  of  these 
same  Spanish  missions  among  the  Indians  and  located 
chiefly  in  their  native  villages,  the  first  of  which  was 
started  in  the  year  1568,  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  before  the  landing  of  Oglethorpe. 

The  late  Mr.  C.  C.  Jones,  who  is  recognized  as  per¬ 
haps  our  most  eminent  historian,  knew  of  the  existence 
of  these  ruins  but  could  not  account  for  them.  After 
speaking  of  the  voyages  along  our  coast,  of  the  French 
commanders,  Ribaut  in  1562  and  Laudonniere  in  1564, 
he  merely  mentions  the  existence  of  these  ruins  as 
something  which  could  not  be  explained  and  says:  “It 
will  be  perceived  that  by  none  of  the  voyagers  we  have 
mentioned  nor  by  any  others  so  far  as  we  are  advised 
had  even  temporary  settlements  been  formed  between 
the  rivers  Savannah  and  St.  Mary.  And  yet  from  cer¬ 
tain  signs  of  ancient  occupancy,  consisting  of  tabby 
foundations  at  a  few  prominent  points,  we  can  not  re¬ 
sist  the  impression  that  at  some  remote  period  small 
forts  were  builded  or  lookouts  erected  on  the  Georgia 
coast  long  antedating  the  advent  of  Oglethorpe.  We 
refrain  from  everything  save  a  bare  mention  of  these 
because  the  origin,  possession  and  abandonment  of 
these 

‘Remnants  of  things  that  have  passed  away’ 
are  enshrouded  in  the  darkness  of  an  unrecorded 
past.’ ’2 

2.  C.  C.  Jones,  History  of  Goorgia  (Boston,  1888).  I.  S3. 
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Let  us  turn  now  to  another  historian,  to  whom  Jones 
refers  and  who  wrote  more  than  one  hundred  years 
before  Jones.  The  Report  on  the  Province  of  Georgia 
made  in  1772  by  William  Gerar  de  Brahm,  Surveyor 
General,  speaks  on  pages  29-30  of  the  existence  of  old 
ruins  along  the  coast  and  says : 

“Out  of  Newport  (river)  makes  a  creek  into  the  next 
salt  water  stream  (called  Sapelo)  which  creek  is  bor¬ 
dered  to  the  West  by  an  open  marsh  country  in  which 
lays  Demetrius  Island :  on  this  island  the  Author  found 
in  1753  the  Vestigia  of  an  Intrenchment  of  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  in  length;  as  also  many  ruins  of  ancient 
houses,  by  all  appearances  proving  a  settlement  made 
there  before  or  in  the  Beginning  of  the  17th  Century 
for  no  Carolinian,  much  less  Georgian  can  give  any 
account  of  it.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  speculate  as  to  what  this  settle¬ 
ment  in  what  he  calls  “this  remote  and  secret  place” 
may  have  been  but  could  give  no  facts  on  which  to 
base  a  definite  conclusion.  The  best  he  could  guess  was 
that  it  may  have  been  of  persons  who  wished  to  have 
an  independent  community  away  from  Spanish  rule. 
He  does  not  mention  that  this  coast  had  been  dotted 
with  Spanish  military  posts  and  mission  settlements 
since  1566  and  that  by  the  treaty  of  1670  between 
Spain  and  England  this  entire  region  had  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  Spanish  territory. 

So  also  the  Rev.  George  White,  another  of  our 
prominent  historians,  in  describing  the  antiquities 
found  in  McIntosh  County  speaks  of  the  old  ruins  near 
Darien  as  something  whose  origin  and  history  were 
unknown  even  in  the  year  1849  when  he  wrote  his 
book.  He  says:  “On  the  West  bank  of  the  South  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  Altamaha  River,  opposite  Darien,  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  work  or  fortification,  embracing 
about  one  acre  of  ground,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
the  French  or  Spaniards.”* 


8.  G«orK«  Whit«,  Statuties  of  the  Stato  of  Georgia  (Savannah,  1849),  416. 
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It  is  both  amazing  and  incomprehensible  that  in  less 
than  a  century  the  history  and  almost  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  these  ruins  of  Spanish  settlements  seem  to  have 
passed  completely  out  of  memory  of  man  in  this  coun¬ 
try  so  that  not  even  a  well  known  tradition  of  them 
survived  to  guide  our  historians  into  a  search  to  lift 
the  veil  of  oblivion  that  had  fallen  over  them.  This 
has  now  been  done  in  our  day,  and  we  have  learned 
that  Spanish  settlements  meant  Franciscan  missions 
and  grew  up  around  the  missions. 

The  extraordinary  ignorance  of  our  former  histor¬ 
ians  as  to  all  these  facts  naturally  prevented  them  from 
obtaining  a  correct  and  full  understanding  of  the 
causes  leading  up  to  the  English  settlement  in  Georgia 
in  1733,  and  has  caused  our  histories  to  lay  a  distorted 
and  one  sided  emphasis  on  the  idea  that  the  object  and 
purpose  of  the  colony  was  primarily  if  not  entirely 
philanthropic  and  that  it  was  in  some  sort  intended  as 
an  asylum  for  the  idle,  the  thriftless  and  the  incom¬ 
petent.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact  than 
this  idea.  It  is  true  that  Oglethorpe  and  the  trustees 
at  first  availed  themselves  of  the  planning  of  this 
colony  to  further  the  philanthorpic  purpose  of  aiding 
persons  in  financial  distress,  and  congregations  of  per¬ 
sons  suffering  from  religious  persecution;  but  every 
applicant  was  carefully  investigated  as  to  his  character 
before  being  accepted,  and  as  far  as  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  was  concerned,  the  chief  and  controlling  purpose 
of  the  colony  was  unmistakeably  a  military  one. 

Colonies  for  the  exercise  of  benevolence  were  un¬ 
known  to  the  statesmanship  of  that  or  any  other  age 
but  colonies  for  military  purposes  were  as  old  as  civili¬ 
zation  itself.  It  was  not  philanthropy  which  required 
all  applicants  for  citizenship  in  the  proposed  colony  to 
be  drilled  in  arms  before  embarking,  nor  was  it  philan¬ 
thropy  which  made  special  grants  of  land  to  those  who 
would  bring  armed  retainers.  It  was  not  philanthropy 
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which  required  that  land  tenures  should  be  held  on 
military  service  and  in  tail  male.  Philanthropy  did  not 
locate  an  armed  body  of  Scottish  Highlanders  at  New 
Inverness  in  April,  1735  nor  establish  Frederica  as  a 
fortified  garrison  town  in  1736 ;  neither  was  it  a  philan¬ 
thropic  motive  which  caused  the  seizing  and  fortifying 
of  St.  Simon’s  Island  and  of  Cumberland  Island,  both 
of  which  were  outside  of  and  beyond  the  Southern 
boundary  of  the  territory  granted  to  the  colony  in  its 
charter.  Oglethorpe  may  have  been  a  Paladin  of  Phil¬ 
anthropy  in  many  respects  but  he  was  first  and  fore¬ 
most  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  and  the  record  shows 
that  his  intense  activities  during  the  ten  years  he  spent 
in  Georgia  were  exerted  almost  entirely  along  military 
lines  or  to  accomplish  military  ends  and  advantages. 

Of  all  the  great  Englishmen  who  had  a  hand  in  the 
colonizing  of  this  continent,  none  is  more  worthy  of 
being  honored  by  the  whole  American  people  than  he, 
for  aside  from  all  other  reasons  we  know  that  to  his 
preparedness,  his  fortitude  and  his  military  skill  is 
largely  due  the  fact  that  the  language  and  civilization 
of  our  country  today  is  English  instead  of  Spanish.  To 
us  Georgians,  he  stands  in  an  even  closer  and  dearer 
relation  for  it  was  upon  our  soil  he  wrought  out  his 
great  work  and  laid  deep  and  strong  the  enduring 
foundations  of  our  State. 

When  he  brought  his  colony  to  these  shores,  he  knew 
they  were  not  entering  into  any  unexplored  Eden  where 
he  and  they  might  erect  a  Utopia  away  from  strife  and 
turmoil.  They  were  entering  and  he  knew  they  were 
entering  into  a  debateable  land  which  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  and  claimed  by  Spain  more  than  two  hundred 
years  before  and  which  it  was  intended  that  his  colony 
should  now  seize  and  hold  for  Great  Britain.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  colony  really  marked  the  latest  move 
in  a  world  wide  struggle  for  world  supremacy  which 
had  been  going  on  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
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among  Spain,  France  and  England,  and  in  which 
England  was  now  beginning  to  develop  as  the  success¬ 
ful  contestant. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  an  era  of  exploration  and 
adventure  following  after  the  discovery  of  the  West 
Indies  by  Christopher  Columbus,  October  12th,  1492. 
During  the  whole  of  that  century  however,  Spain  was 
the  dominant  power  in  Europe  and  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V  (1509-1556)  neither  France 
nor  England  could  engage  in  colonial  ventures  across 
the  ocean  while  his  Spanish  infantry  dominated  the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  Spanish  fleets  controlled  the 
seas.  It  was  not  until  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  throne  in  1558  that  the  rivalry  of  England  with 
Spain  became  increasingly  aggressive.  During  her 
reign.  Queen  Elizabeth  from  the  very  first  gave  every 
encouragement  to  the  building  up  of  English  sea  power. 
Bold  adventurers  like  Hawkins,  Gilbert,  Raleigh, 
Drake,  Howard  and  others  were  given  every  induce¬ 
ment  to  man  and  equip  private  ships  of  war,  and  their 
depredations  on  Spanish  commerce  and  raids  on 
Spanish  settlements  even  in  times  of  peace  were  con¬ 
doned  if  not  actually  connived  at.  Thirty  years  after 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  accession  to  the  throne  came  the 
defeat  of  the  great  Spanish  Armada  in  1588  and  three 
years  later  an  English  fleet  under  Raleigh,  Essex,  and 
Howard  almost  annihilated  the  remaining  navy  of 
Spain  in  a  great  battle  off  Cadiz.  Complete  naval 
supremacy  was  thus  secured  for  England  and  sixteen 
years  later  witnessed  the  first  permanent  English  settle¬ 
ment  on  this  continent  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  the 
year  1607. 

During  the  whole  of  the  preceding  century  however, 
while  France  and  England  had  been  held  in  check, 
Spain  had  been  energetically  pushing  her  conquests 
and  consolidating  her  possessions  in  the  new  world. 
Columbus  discovered  Cuba  on  his  second  voyage  in 
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1494,  and  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  and  named  Florida 
on  Easter  Sunday,  March  27,  1513.  He  explored  the 
peninsula  and  claimed  the  whole  mainland  for  Spain. 
In  1519-1521  Mexico  was  conquered  by  Cortez  with 
the  aid  of  his  Aztec  sweetheart.  Dona  Marina,  and  the 
years  1531-33  witnessed  the  conquest  of  Peru  by 
Pizarro.  The  enormous  booty  obtained  in  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  Central  America  set  all  Spain  aflame  with  excite¬ 
ment  and  greed  and  for  many  years  caused  her  to  look 
to  the  South,  and  resulted  in  a  distinct  slackening  up 
in  her  efforts  to  colonize  and  develop  the  northern 
continent  of  Florida. 

Several  attempts  had  been  made  from  Hispaniola 
(now  Santo  Domingo)  to  develop  the  mainland  of  the 
continent  or  the  northern  mystery  as  it  was  sometimes 
termed  but  they  had  found  no  gold  and  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  most  ambitious  of  these  projects  was  an 
expedition  under  Ayllon  in  1526  consisting  of  seven 
ships  and  600  people  to  found  a  colony  in  Chicora, 
which  was  the  name  give  by  the  natives  to  the  coast- 
region  between  Charleston  and  Wilmington.  This 
failed  and  no  further  serious  efforts  at  settlement  of 
the  mainland  seem  to  have  been  undertaken  until  after 
1560  when  they  were  apparently  stimulated  again  by 
French  intrusion  into  this  South  Atlantic  territory. 

In  1562  the  great  French  Admiral  Coligny,  head  of 
the  Protestant  party  in  France  sent  out  an  expedition 
under  Capt.  Jean  Ribaut  to  find  a  suitable  location  in 
the  new  world  for  Huguenot  colonies.  Ribaut  explored 
the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John’s  River 
to  Port  Royal  Sound,  naming  the  rivers  after  those  in 
France.  The  Savannah  River  he  named  the  “Gironde.” 
His  colony  of  thirty  men  was  finally  located  on  what 
is  now  Parris  Island  but  it  failed  miserably  and  was 
abandoned  within  a  year.  The  next  year,  1564,  Coligny 
sent  out  a  new  and  larger  expedition  under  his  kins¬ 
man,  Rene  de  Laudonniere.  He  ascended  the  St.  John’s 
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River  and  located  his  colony  on  St.  John’s  Bluff,  where 
he  built  Fort  Caroline  and  erected  a  stone  column  bear¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  France  to  evidence  her  claim  of 
sovereignty  over  that  territory. 

When  the  news  reached  Spain  that  French  heretics 
had  trespassed  upon  and  were  settled  in  the  Spanish 
territory  of  Florida,  Phillip  II  had  just  been  persuaded 
to  authorize  another  effort  to  colonize  the  mainland, 
and  had  commissioned  Pedro  Menendez  de  Avilas  to 
command  the  expedition  with  the  rank  of  Adelantado 
or  Governor  General  for  the  whole  continent.  On  the 
news  of  the  French  intrusion  the  force  assigned  to 
Menendez  was  greatly  increased  and  he  sailed  for 
Cuba  on  June  29th,  1565,  with  eleven  ships  and  a  force 
of  over  one  thousand  soldiers.  He  was  a  cold  blooded 
butcher  of  his  enemies  and  he  may  have  been  a  “pious 
cutthroat”  as  Parkman  calls  him,  but  he  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  one  of  the  very  ablest  soldiers,  colonizers,  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  his  day. 

That  English  sea  rovers  as  early  as  1565  were  also 
acquainted  with  the  Florida  and  Georgia  coasts  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  that  year  an  English  squadron 
under  Captain  John  Hawkins,  returning  from  a  slave 
trading  expedition  to  Santo  Domingo  put  in  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  John’s  River  and  discovered  that  the 
French  colony  at  Fort  Caroline  was  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  The  French  Admiral  Ribaut  arrived  there 
shortly  afterward  however,  with  seven  ships  bringing 
provisions  and  supplies  and  about  three  hundred  men 
and  women  for  the  colony.  There  were  great  rejoicings 
and  little  did  they  dream  of  the  dark  fate  that  was  even 
then  coming  toward  them  from  the  southward. 

Menendez  had  completed  his  preparations  and  had 
sailed  from  Havana  with  34  ships  and  2,646  men  to 
expel  the  French  intruders  and  establish  a  strong 
Spanish  colony  at  St.  Augustine.  Part  of  his  fleet  was 
perceived  by  the  French  vessels  anchored  in  the  St. 
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John’s  and  at  Fort  Caroline  all  was  excitement  and  pre¬ 
paration.  A  council  of  war  was  held  at  which  it  was 
decided  that  Laudonniere  with  only  a  small  garrison 
should  hold  the  Fort  while  Ribaut  with  the  best  ships, 
the  troops  and  most  of  the  men  able  to  bear  arms 
should  sail  to  attack  the  Spaniards  before  they  could 
establish  themselves  on  the  land.  By  the  grim  chance 
of  fate  a  sudden  tropical  hurricane  scattered  his  ships 
and  drove  them  ashore  as  wrecks  at  various  points 
along  the  coast  where  his  troops  were  later  trapped  at 
Matanzas  by  Men^ndez.  Of  the  whole  force  of  some 
550  men  about  350  surrendered  and  all  but  about  16 
who  claimed  not  be  heretics  were  massacred  in  cold 
blood.  The  remaining  200  refused  to  surrender  and 
made  their  way  into  the  forests,  and  none  was  ever 
heard  of  again.  When  Ribaut’s  fleet  first  disappeared 
in  the  storm  Menendez  took  the  offensive,  made  a  sur¬ 
prise  attack  upon  and  captured  Fort  Caroline  and 
massacred  nearly  all  the  inhabitants.  Only  a  few 
escaped  and  thus  was  extinguished  in  blood  the  second 
and  final  attempt  of  France  to  plant  colonies  on  the 
South  Atlantic  coast  of  this  continent. 

The  French  having  been  driven  out  and  disposed  of, 
Menendez  proceeded  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  the 
Spanish  dominion  over  the  whole  region.  Fort  Caro¬ 
line  was  enlarged,  strengthened  and  re-named  Fort 
San  Mateo.  The  coasts  of  Georgia  and  Carolina  were 
explored  in  April,  1566  and  a  strong  military  presidio 
of  San  Felipe  was  established  on  Parris  Island  in  Port 
Royal  Sound  with  a  garrison  of  110  men.  It  was  when 
returning  from  San  Flipe  that  in  July,  1566,  Menendez 
established  the  first  Spanish  settlement  in  Guale,  (as 
Georgia  was  then  called)  by  building  a  fort  with  a 
garrison  of  30  men  on  Santa  Catalina  (now  St.  Ca¬ 
therine’s)  Island.  In  that  and  in  the  following  years, 
two  expeditions  were  sent  out  from  San  Felipe  or 
Santa  Elena  as  it  was  also  called,  under  Captain  Juan 
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Pardo  to  explore  the  interior  with  the  result  that  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  territory,  now  Georgia,  was  almost 
encircled  by  a  loosely  flung  chain  of  small  military 
posts  extending  from  the  base  at  Santa  Elena  on  the 
North  to  near  the  head  of  the  Savannah  River,  thence 
across  to  Cauchi  (Nacoochee)  and  Chiaha  (Rome), 
whence  ready  access  to  the  Gulf  could  be  had  either 
by  crossing  over  to  the  Chattahoochee  and  follwing 
that  stream  down  into  Apalache  or  by  going  down  the 
Coosa  and  Alabama  Rivers  to  Mauvila  (Mobile). 

Menendez  finally  returned  to  Spain  in  1572  and  died 
there  in  1574  leaving  the  province  in  the  hands  of  his 
very  able  nephew  Pedro  Menendez  Marques,  who  for 
nearly  20  years  successfully  directed  its  affairs.  In 
1573  he  made  a  careful  exploration  of  all  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  the  southern  tip  of  Florida  to  the  Bay  of 
Santa  Maria  (Chesapeake  Bay)  on  the  north  and  made 
notes,  maps  and  charts  of  all  ports,  rivers,  bars,  shoals, 
harbors,  etc.  Spanish  settlements  were  not  however 
confined  to  the  Atlantic  coasts.  St.  Augustine  was  from 
the  beginning  the  capital  and  administrative  base  for 
all  Florida  but  about  equal  to  it  in  importance  from  a 
very  early  day  had  been  the  district  in  northwestern 
Florida  at  the  head  of  Apalache  Bay  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Ponce  de  Leon's  lieutenant  in  1513.  There 
the  garrisoned  post  of  San  Luis  had  been  established 
in  1633  near  the  present  city  of  Tallahassee,  and  be¬ 
came  the  military  base  for  all  western  Florida  and  for 
expansion  up  to  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  rivers 
into  the  lands  of  the  Apalachicolas  and  of  the  Chero- 
kees,  now  western  and  northern  Georgia.  The  port  of 
the  district  was  San  Marcos  and  by  1639  there  was 
regular  packet  boat  service  with  St.  Augustine  and 
with  Havana.  By  1655  nine  flourishing  religious  mis¬ 
sions  had  been  established ;  settlements  and  plantations 
soon  followed  and  San  Luis  and  San  Marcos  became 
thriving  business  centers.  Trade  relations  were  entered 
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into  with  the  natives  beyond  Pensacola  and  with  the 
confederacy  of  the  Apalachicolas  towns  above  the  falls 
of  the  Chattahoochee  in  Georgia.  A  strong  fort  was 
built  at  Apalachicola  (above  the  present  Columbus) 
by  Captain  Primo  de  Rivera  in  1689,  “with  stockade, 
parapet,  ditch  and  four  bastions”  and  a  garrison  of  40 
men.  A  presidio  and  a  mission  were  also  established  at 
New  Sabacola  at  the  Junction  of  the  Flint  and  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  rivers. 

The  history  of  the  early  Spanish  Missions  and  their 
Christianizing  efforts  among  the  Indians  is  most  inter¬ 
esting  but  I  can  do  little  more  than  refer  to  them  in 
this  address.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  who  in  1568  had 
first  come  over  to  Guale,  had  not  been  successful  and 
in  1593  the  Franciscans  were  granted  permission  to 
enter  Florida.  Twelve  of  them  promptly  started  mis¬ 
sions  along  the  Guale  coast  and  on  the  sea  islands.  Five 
more  of  the  Little  Brothers  came  over  in  1595  and  old 
churches  were  restored  and  new  ones  built  in  seven 
native  towns.  Several  of  these  were  destroyed  and 
some  of  the  Brothers  killed  in  an  Indian  revolt  which 
blazed  out  in  1597  but  by  1605  all  the  missions  were 
restored,  the  chief  ones  being  this  time  built  of  tabby. 
The  devoted  zeal  of  these  friars  and  the  successful 
result  of  their  labors  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in 
April,  1606,  the  Bishop  of  Havana  made  a  pastoral 
visitation  to  all  the  Guale  coast  missions  and  gave  the 
rite  of  confirmation  to  1,070  christianized  Indians. 

The  golden  era  of  Spanish  rule  in  Guale  lasted  from 
the  year  1600  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  century 
unbroken  by  any  serious  disturbance  from  within  or 
alarm  from  without  until  1670  when  the  English  came 
to  Carolina.  Spain  had  then  already  begun  to  enter 
on  her  decadence.  She  had  never  recovered  from  the 
destruction  of  her  sea  power  which  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  continue  to  support  an  aggresive  expansion 
of  her  American  colonies  and  while  she  still  had  the 
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appearance  of  being  formidable,  she  had  passed  her 
zenith.  England  and  France  were  destined  to  be  the 
next  actors  on  the  stage  of  history  as  rivals  for  control 
of  the  North  American  continent. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  both  England  and  France 
gained  their  first  permanent  footholds  on  this  continent 
at  approximately  the  same  time.  The  English  settle¬ 
ment  at  Jamestown  was  made  May  13,  1607,  and  in  the 
very  next  year  Champlain  established  the  first  perman¬ 
ent  French  colony  at  Quebec.  Neither  nation  concerned 
itself  at  all  about  the  claims  or  even  the  rights  which 
Spain  might  have  to  the  territories  they  were  entering 
upon.  The  charters  granted  by  Great  Britain  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  to  Carolina  and  later  to  Georgia  all  made  grants 
extending  to  the  Pacific  in  complete  disregard  of  the 
fact  that  portions  of  the  territories  granted  had  long 
belonged  to  Spain  and  that  other  portions  were  oc¬ 
cupied  by  France. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  after  Jamestown,  England 
seems  to  have  recognized  the  Spanish  title  to  the  coun¬ 
try  south  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  to  have  confined 
her  efforts  toward  consolidating  her  hold  on  the  North 
Atlantic  Coast  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  France  went  steadily  on  with  the  acquisition 
of  the  whole  of  Canada  and  then  proceeded  to  obtain 
control  of  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley  thus  hemming 
in  any  attempted  English  expansion  in  those  directions. 
An  ultimate  clash  at  arms  between  these  two  nations 
for  supremacy  on  this  continent  was  thus  rendered 
inevitable. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1670  that  any  English 
settlement  was  made  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast,  when 
Governor  William  Sayle  landed  his  colony  of  some  200 
persons  at  Charles  Town.  Spain  had  for  several  years 
been  vigorously  protesting  to  Great  Britain  against  the 
Carolina  charters  and  the  contemplated  English  in¬ 
trusion  into  her  territory.  Finally,  in  the  same  year 
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that  Charles  Town  was  founded,  a  treaty  was  made 
and  signed  between  England  and  Spain  by  which  the 
possession  of  Charles  Town  by  the  English  and  of  the 
country  to  the  south  by  the  Spaniards  was  recognized 
and  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  bound  itself 
to  respect  the  territory  of  the  other.  The  exact  bound¬ 
ary  line  between  them  was  to  be  delimited  by  a  joint 
commission  and  one  of  Spain’s  later  grievances  was 
that  her  commissioners  when  they  reached  Charleston 
could  never  secure  a  meeting  with  any  authorized 
English  commissioners. 

The  Carolina  colonists  soon  began  to  intrude  upon 
the  Spanish  territory  of  Orista  north  of  the  Savannah 
river  and  also  to  make  incursions  into  Guale  itself.  In 
1680,  although  England  and  Spain  were  at  peace,  a 
band  of  Carolinians  with  some  300  Indian  allies  made 
an  attack  on  the  Spanish  mission  and  settlement  on 
Santa  Catalina  Island.  They  were  repulsed  by  the 
garrison  but  alarm  and  terror  was  spread  among  the 
natives  by  this  and  by  repeated  raiding  expeditions 
made  from  Carolina  into  Guale,  some  of  them  pene¬ 
trating  into  middle  and  southwest  Georgia  as  far  as 
the  Chattahoochee.  One  terrifjring  feature  of  these 
raids  was  that  they  aimed  at  the  capture  of  natives  to 
be  taken  back  to  Carolina  to  be  sold  as  slaves  either 
to  the  local  planters  there  or  to  be  shipped  and  sold  to 
various  points  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Spanish  presidio 
at  Santa  Elena  had  to  be  abandoned  and  within  a  few 
years  Lord  Cardross  planted  a  Scotch  colony  at  Port 
Royal  itself.  In  1685  he  organized  a  raid  on  a  big 
scale  with  some  colonists  and  a  large  force  of  Yamassee 
Indians.  They  invaded  Guale  and  raided  across  it  be¬ 
yond  the  Altamaha  and  passing  west  of  the  Okefeno- 
kee  they  penetrated  well  into  northern  Florida  and 
plundered  one  of  the  large  missions  on  the  Suwanee 
River  about  85  miles  west  of  St.  Augustine  itself.  Laden 
with  spoils  and  captives  they  retreated  swiftly  to  the 
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Savannah  River  where  Cardross  met  them  and  bought 
their  booty  and  their  captives.  The  next  year  the 
Spaniards  retaliated  by  completely  destroying  the 
Scotch  colony  and  killed  or  drove  off  the  inhabitants. 

From  1680  onward,  the  Spanish  Governors  at  St. 
Augustine  were  kept  continually  on  the  defensive 
against  these  depredations  on  their  territory  or  were 
retaliating  with  punitive  expeditions  of  their  own.  The 
realization  was  forced  upon  them  of  the  necessity  for 
fortifying  St.  Augustine  more  strongly  and  by  1687 
they  had  substantially  completed  the  then  great  stone 
fortress  which  in  later  years  successfully  defied  two 
separate  sieges  by  English  colonial  armies  and  which 
still  stands  intact  today,  a  mute  evidence  of  Spain’s 
will  in  those  olden  days  to  try  to  hold  her  possessions 
on  this  South  Atlantic  coast. 

But  it  was  not  only  with  the  Carolina  colonists  that 
the  Spanish  governors  had  to  deal.  About  this  time, 
1680-1685,  the  English  government,  being  no  longer 
afraid  of  any  other  sea  power,  and  in  order  to  protect 
the  trade  of  English  vessels,  undertook  to  suppress  the 
indiscriminate  freebooting  on  the  seas  which  thereto¬ 
fore  had  been  freely  indulged  in  by  corsairs  and  buc¬ 
caneers.  The  result  was  that  many  of  these  reckless 
sea-rovers  resorted  to  open  piracy,  and  plundered  on 
land  as  well  as  at  sea  wherever  they  could.  Spanish 
settlements  and  English  settlements  were  alike  to  them 
and  both  Spanish  Guale  and  English  Carolina  suffered 
severely  from  their  depredations.  In  1683  all  the  Mis¬ 
sions  in  South  Guale  were  plundered  by  the  pirate 
Agramont,  who  was  followed  by  the  equally  infamous 
Hinckley  in  1684,  and  Agramont  himself  made  a  sec¬ 
ond  raid  on  these  missions  in  1685.  These  raids  nearly 
compassed  the  ruin  of  the  Guale  coast  Missions,  and 
in  1686  Governor  Cabrera  had  virtually  to  abandon 
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their  protection  by  withdrawing  the  military  head¬ 
quarters  of  Guale  from  Zapala  (Sapelo)  to  Santa 
Maria  (St.  Mary's). 

The  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  in  Europe  was 
known  in  America  as  Queen  Anne’s  War  and  in  Caro¬ 
lina  it  was  signalized  by  an  ambitious  attempt  to  des¬ 
troy  Spanish  power  in  America.  Governor  Moore  in 
person  led  a  strong  expedition  against  St.  Augustine 
in  1702  and  besieged  the  fortress  for  a  month  but  was 
unable  to  take  it  and  had  to  withdraw.  He  destroyed 
three  Missions  and  all  settlements  in  his  path  and  both 
on  his  advance  and  retreat  did  widespread  havoc  and 
destruction  along  his  route  through  Georgia  to  the 
still  remaining  Missions  and  settlements  along  the 
coast.  The  next  year  he  or  his  son  set  out  from  Charles 
Town  with  quite  an  army  of  hunters  and  Indians  to 
destroy  the  district  of  Apalache.  They  defeated  the 
Spanish  garrison  of  San  Luis  and  devastated  the  pro¬ 
vince.  Out  of  14  Mission  towns  only  one  was  not  des¬ 
troyed,  and  Moore  finally  withdrew  taking  with  him 
a  vast  amount  of  booty  and  1,400  captive  Mission 
Indians.  Under  the  frequent  attacks  and  raids  from 
Carolina  the  Spanish  governors  at  St.  Augustine  had 
found  it  necessary  to  gradually  withdraw  their  military 
outposts  from  Parris  Island  to  St.  Catherines,  then  to 
Zapala,  then  to  St.  Mary's  and  before  the  end  of  Queen 
Anne’s  war  from  St.  Mary’s  to  the  St.  John’s. 

While  Spain  was  thus  losing  ground,  the  French  had 
been  energetically  pushing  their  way  down  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  along  the  Gulf  coast.  They  had  in  this  way 
claimed  possession  of  more  than  half  of  the  territory 
called  for  by  Carolina’s  charter  and  thus  France  had 
become  a  more  serious  menace  to  them  than  the 
Spaniards  had  been.  The  French  settled  St.  Louis  in 
1674,  only  four  years  after  the  founding  of  Charleston, 
and  by  1682  La  Salle  had  descended  the  Mississippi  all 
the  way  to  the  mouth,  had  claimed  the  entire  valley 
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of  the  great  river  for  France  and  named  it  Louisiana 
in  honor  of  King  Louis  XV.  In  1699  a  French  colony 
was  planted  at  Biloxi  and  one  at  Mobile  in  1702.  By 
1722  New  Orleans  became  the  capital  of  the  whole 
Louisiana  territory  and  French  influence  and  intrigues 
began  to  appear  at  Mobile  and  even  along  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  in  Georgia,  which  it  must  be  remembered  was 
included  in  the  charter  of  Carolina. 

In  1710  Carolina  was  divided  into  two  separate  pro¬ 
vinces,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  In  1715 
the  powerful  and  theretofore  friendly  Yamassee  tribe, 
partly  because  of  grievances  and  partly  because  of 
Spanish  and  French  instigation,  turned  hostile  and 
from  their  chief  town  of  Pocotaligo  launched  a  sudden 
attack  upon  the  English  settlements  and  over  200  of 
the  colonists  were  killed  and  their  homes  destroyed. 
The  resulting  hostilities  known  as  the  Yamassee  War 
continued  for  a  considerable  time  before  the  Indians 
could  be  finally  defeated  and  forced  to  withdraw 
first  into  Guale  and  them  to  St.  Augustine.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  the  proprietary  government  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  were  unequal  to  the  task  of  adequately  protecting 
the  colony  any  longer  against  pirates,  Indians, 
Spaniards,  and  French,  and  in  1729  seven  of  the  eight 
Lords  Proprietors  sold  to  the  English  crown  all  their 
proprietary  rights  both  of  jurisdiction  and  to  the  soil 
and  South  Carolina  became  a  royal  colony  under  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  King. 

The  privy  council  to  the  English  Crown  recog¬ 
nized  fully  the  need  and  the  importance  of  afford¬ 
ing  protection  to  the  southern  frontiers  of  Caro¬ 
lina  and  on  June  9th,  1732,  a  Charter  was  granted 
by  George  II  to  “The  Trustees  for  Establishing  the 
Colony  of  Georgia  in  America.”  The  charter  re¬ 
cites  that  in  the  late  war  South  Carolina  had  been 
laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword  by  Indian  enemies,  that 
her  whole  Southern  frontier  “continueth  unsettled  and 
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lieth  open  to  the  said  savages”  and  says  that  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  would  ‘‘strengthen  our 
colonies  and  increase  the  trade  navigation  and  wealth 
of  these  our  realms.”  It  was  certainly  known  to  the 
King  and  his  privy  council  that  the  territory  granted 
was  claimed  by  Spain  and  had  been  recognized  as  her 
territory  in  the  Treaty  of  1670;  and  between  the  lines 
of  the  document  the  real  fact  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that 
Georgia  was  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  for  Carolina  against 
all  comers;  and  Spain  and  France  were  the  only 
possible  outside  comers  to  guard  against.  Viscount 
Percival,  who  later  became  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  was 
appointed  president  of  the  corporation  and  Oglethorpe, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  common  council. 

In  the  preparation  for  what  lay  before  the  colonists, 
the  Trustees  subjected  each  applicant  to  a  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  and  no  one  was  accepted  who  was  not 
found  worthy  to  be  given  the  rights  of  citizenship  in 
the  new  colony.  When  the  good  ship  Anne  sailed  from 
Gravesend  on  November  17th,  1732,  there  were  about 
130  souls  on  board  in  which  were  included  35  families. 
They  arrived  off  Charleston  January  13,  1733.  The  ship 
was  sent  to  Beaufort  while  Oglethorpe  went  up  to 
Yamacraw  Bluff  to  inspect  it  as  a  site  for  the  colony 
and  to  effect  an  amicable  understanding  with  the 
Indians  located  there.  At  Yamacraw,  a  Carolina 
trader,  John  Musgrove,  had  a  trading  post  at  a  village 
of  a  small  tribe  of  Yamacraw  Indians  under  a  chief 
or  Mico  called  Tomo-chi-chi.  Mary  Musgrove  the  half 
breed  daughter  of  the  trader  served  as  an  interpreter 
and  Oglethorpe  after  some  time  most  fortunately  suc¬ 
ceeded  not  only  in  securing  the  needed  treaty  but  also 
in  gaining  the  real  friendship  of  Tomo-chi-chi  who  was 
ever  afterward  the  loyal  ally  of  the  colony  and  assisted 
it  in  numberless  ways. 

The  colony  had  been  waiting  at  Beaufort  for  about 
a  month  when  finally  Oglethorpe  returned  and  pre- 
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parations  were  made  for  its  departure  to  its  new  home. 
Before  leaving  a  great  feast  provided  by  Oglethorpe 
was  had  to  show  their  gratitude  to  the  good  people  of 
Beaufort  for  all  their  kind  hospitality.  History  says 
that  part  of  the  menu  on  this  occasion  consisted  of 
four  fat  hogs,  eight  turkeys,  many  fowls,  English  beef, 
hogshead  of  punch,  a  hogshead  of  beer,  and  a  generous 
quantity  of  wine,  and  that  everything  was  conducted 
in  so  agreeable  a  manner  that  no  one  became  drunk. 

The  expedition  set  sail  from  Beaufort  for  Savannah 
on  January  30th,  old  style,  stopping  two  nights  en 
route  and  arrived  at  Yamacraw  Bluff  on  the  afternoon 
of  February  12th,  1733,  of  our  present  calendar.  By 
dark  they  had  erected  four  large  tents,  one  for  each 
tything,  where  they  passed  their  first  night  on  Georgia 
soil.  As  the  historian  Jones,  has  expressed  it,  “Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  faithful  to  his  trust,  sought  no  protection  save 
the  shelter  of  the  towering  pines,  and  having  posted 
his  sentinels,  lay  upon  the  ground  near  the  central 
watch  fire.  The  ocean  had  been  crossed  and  the  germ 
of  a  new  colony  was  planted  in  America.”  A  colony 
that  has  flourished  and  developed  into  our  own  great 
State  of  Georgia,  which  we  fondly  call  the  Empire 
State  of  the  South. 


ADDRESS  ON  PRESENTATION  OF  SUN  DIAL 
TO  SAVANNAH* 


By  Charles  Ellis 

Invited  Guests,  Citizens  of  Georgia: 

The  annals  of  our  country  are  replete  with  great 
events  and  deeds  of  noble  men.  It  is  said  a  country 
without  monuments  is  a  country  without  a  past.  The 
presence  in  this  city  of  the  many  bronze  tablets,  granite 
shafts  and  marble  statues  testify  that  we  are  proud 
people,  mindful  of  the  heritage  from  our  forefathers. 

We  are  here  to  celebrate  the  acts  of  a  friend  of  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  generous  deeds  that  perhaps  averted  a  calam¬ 
ity,  without  which  the  history  of  Georgia  might  have 
been  changed ;  might  have  been  that  of  many  a  pioneer 
colony  suffering  reverses  and  annihilation.  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  destiny  of  this  country 
would  have  been  altered,  but  it  is  certain  because  of 
the  timely  aid  and  assistance  of  a  neighboring  colony, 
the  English  did  survive  and  dominate. 

At  or  near  this  spot,  in  this  Square  named  in  honor 
of  the  then  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  the  first  sun¬ 
dial  was  placed  by  the  colonists  and  now  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of  Georgia  in  grateful 
and  loving  memory  has  erected  this  sundial  to  record 
in  stone  for  time  henceforth,  the  deeds  of  Colonel 
William  Bull  of  South  Carolina,  member  of  the  King’s 
Court,  Patriot,  Friend  of  Oglethorpe,  Friend  of  the 
Colonists  of  Georgia. 

During  dark  days  of  storm  and  stress  may  the  sun¬ 
dial  remind  us  of  the  courage  and  determination  of 
these  founders  and  when  it  is  recording  bright  and 

1.  Deliver  in  Johnson  Squnre.  Februnry  12.  19S3,  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Society  of  Colonial  Ware  of  the  State  of  Georsia. 
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happy  hours,  may  we  also  remember  that  we  have  a 
worthy  record  to  make  for  generations  yet  to  come.  . 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen  of  Council,  this  memorial 
is  now  given  to  the  City  of  Savannah  by  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of  Georgia  for  your  care 
and  keeping. 


COL.  WILUAM  BULL  —  HIS  PART  IN  THE 
FOUNDING  OF  SAVANNAH* 

By  Thomas  Gamble 

In  accepting  for  the  City  of  Savannah  this  beautiful 
memorial  sundial  there  has  been  assigned  to  me  the 
pleasant  task  of  telling  the  story  of  a  remarkable  charac¬ 
ter  in  our  Southern  colonial  history  whose  fame  is  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  the  early  story  of  our  sister  state 
of  South  Carolina,  but  who  has,  nevertheless,  left  an  in¬ 
delible  impression  on  the  story  of  Savannah,  and  whose 
name  and  services  to  the  Georgia  colony  are  perpetu¬ 
ated  in  our  Bull  Street,  an  avenue  acclaimed  by  all 
visitors  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  our  country. 

It  is  gratifying  to  our  local  pride  to  know  that  the 
man  who,  in  collaboration  with  James  Edward  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  planned  our  city,  and  with  his  surveyor’s  in¬ 
struments  laid  out  the  old  section,  and  gave  the  lines 
on  which  the  subsequent  growth  of  this  city  has  de¬ 
veloped,  was  himself  an  American  by  birth  and  a 
notable  man  throughout  his  life.  Col.  William  Bull 
came  of  a  distinguished  stock  of  Englishmen  who  never 
failed  in  the  performance  of  duties  assigned  to  them, 
and  who  contributed  to  the  homeland  and  to  our  coun¬ 
try  men  distinguished  for  their  bravery,  their  enter¬ 
prise,  and  their  integrity  of  character. 

His  father  was  Stephen  Boll,  himself  an  Englishman 
of  prominence.  It  is  pleasant  to  recall  that  far  back  in 
the  early  fifteenth  century  another  Stephen  Bull,  who 
perhaps  was  a  progenitor  of  the  first  of  the  family  to 
locate  on  American  soil,  was  a  noted  naval  fighter  of 
his  day.  On  the  ‘’Carolina,”  the  first  ship  that  sailed  with 
colonists  in  1669  to  found  South  Carolina,  was  Stephen 
Bull,  with  several  servants.  He  came  of  a  fighting  stock 
and  was  the  ancestor  of  fighting  men,  but  at  the  same 


1.  An  addrau  dellvarad  in  Johnson  Squars,  Fobmary  12,  1928,  at  tho 
eolobration  of  tho  Soeioty  of  Colonial  Wars  of  tho  State  of  Georgia. 
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time  had  a  high  conception  of  the  spiritualities  of  life, 
and  immediately  joined  with  others  in  asking  that  a 
clergyman  be  sent  from  England  to  minister  to  the 
Carolina  colonists,  and  from  the  first  was  among  those 
seeking  to  enforce  a  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  to  establish  the  Church  of  England  as  the  church 
of  the  colony.  He  was  the  deputy  for  Lord  Ashley, 
one  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  the  colony,  and  was 
one  of  the  four  original  deputies  who  handled  its  initial 
affairs.  His  part  in  the  colonial  government  is  spoken 
of  as  “agreeable  to  the  proprietors.”  When  Governor 
Archdale  entered  on  his  duties  in  1695  he  found  the 
infant  colony  torn  with  dissensions,  religious  and  other¬ 
wise,  and  selected  Stephen  Bull  as  one  of  his  counsel¬ 
lors,  no  doubt  finding  him  a  sagacious  advisor  and 
guide.  South  Carolina  colonists,  like  those  of  Georgia, 
were  discordant  and  unruly  and  sharply  divided  in 
political  views  and  church  affiliations.  It  required  wis¬ 
dom  and  patience  to  direct  and  control  their  activities. 

Large  grants  of  land  were  made  to  Stephen  Bull  and 
he  was  quickly  established  as  one  of  the  stable  factors 
in  the  life  and  development  of  the  Charles  Town  settle¬ 
ment,  serving  as  a  deputy  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  at 
various  periods  from  1672  to  1699.  Elected  to  the 
colonial  parliament  of  1672,  he  was  selected  by  its 
twenty  members  as  one  of  the  five  gi’and  councillors. 
He  became  the  surveyor  general  of  the  colony,  con¬ 
tinued  to  render  valuable  service  in  a  public  capacity, 
and  founded  a  family  whose  descendants  until  now 
have  never  failed  in  devotion  to  their  state  and  country, 
and  have  always  had  a  large  element  of  outstanding 
citizens  in  their  ranks.  The  Ashley  Hall  plantation,  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  adopted  by  him  as 
his  home  in  1671,  remained  in  the  family  until  1870, 
or  for  two  hundred  years.  Progressive  in  his  views 
this  Stephen  Bull  adapted  himself  quickly  to  life  in  the 
new  land  and  is  found  among  the  first  to  plant  rice 
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after  its  introduction,  becoming  a  pioneer  in  what  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  colony’s  great  money  crop.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  recall  that  in  1673  he  assisted  in  selecting 
and  laying  out  the  site  of  Charles  Town — ^the  “new 
town”  on  Oyster  Point — ^the  Charleston  of  today,  as 
his  son  sixty  years  later  assisted  in  selecting  the  site 
of  Savannah.  He  became  noted  as  an  explorer  among 
the  Indians,  an  outstanding  trader  with  them.  Such 
was  the  faith  of  the  Indians  in  this  founder  of  the  Bull 
family  in  Carolina  that  they  chose  him  as  a  cassique 
or  chief.  These  friendly  relations  were  found  of  great 
value  when  treaty  making  was  under  way.  He  died 
about  1706  and  was  buried  at  his  home  plantation  on 
the  Ashley  River.  With  such  a  father  one  could  natural¬ 
ly  expect  notable  achievements  from  his  son,  and  a 
survey  of  the  life  of  Col.  William  Bull  amply  justifies 
this  faith  in  the  transmission  of  family  traits. 

Col.  William  Bull  was  bom  in  1683  on  the  Ashley 
Hall  plantation,  the  first  of  the  family  bora  on  Ameri¬ 
can  soil.  When  he  came  with  Oglethorpe  to  locate 
Savannah  he  was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  had  to  his 
credit  many  years  of  outstanding  public  service  that 
fully  qualified  him  to  advise  Oglethorpe  as  to  life  in 
this  new  country,  and  the  character  of  the  territory  to 
which  he  was  leading  his  colonists.  The  country  along 
the  Savannah  River  was  well  known  to  the  Indian 
traders  moving  in  and  out  of  Charles  Town,  and  the 
Bulls,  father  and  son,  were  conversant  with  the  lands 
that  had  been  granted  for  the  colony  of  Georgia.  This 
William  Bull  began  his  public  career  when  but  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  on  his  admission  to  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  was  a  member 
from  1706  to  1719.  When  the  Lords  Proprietors  in 
1719  appointed  a  new  Council  for  the  colony  he  was 
included  in  its  membership.  From  1721  to  1737  he 
was  a  member  of  the  King’s  Council.  When  the  colony 
became  a  Province  of  the  crown  Col.  William  Bull  was 
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one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed  to  regulate 
trade  with  the  Indians.  In  the  Tuscarra  and  Yemassee 
wars  he  was  a  captain  in  the  troops  raised  by  the 
colonists  to  suppress  their  Indian  enemies.  His  title  of 
colonel  apparently  came  from  his  later  command  of 
the  Berkeley  County  regiment.  It  is  not  at  all  improb¬ 
able  that  through  his  long  connection  with  Indian 
affairs  he  was  acquainted  with  old  Tomochichi  and  the 
little  band  of  Yamacraws  who  had  been  given  per¬ 
mission  by  the  South  Carolina  government  to  settle  on 
the  Savannah  River  bluff.  Georgia,  it  will  be  recalled, 
was  carved  out  of  South  Carolina’s  original  territory, 
and  up  to  the  coming  of  Oglethorpe  and  his  colonists 
that  province  claimed  sovereignty  even  as  far  south 
as  the  St.  Mary’s  River. 

When  the  “Anne”  arrived  off  Charles  Town  harbor 
on  January  24,  1733,  Oglethorpe  going  up  to  town  was 
received  in  state  by  Governor  Johnson  and  his  Coun¬ 
cil,  including  Col.  Bull.  When  the  formalities  of  the 
occasion  were  over  and  the  location  of  the  colony  and 
guidance  for  the  colonists  were  brought  forward  for 
discussion,  it  was  but  natural  that  Governor  Johnson, 
acquainted  with  Col.  Bull’s  knowledge  of  the  territory 
west  of  the  Savannah,  and  of  the  Indians  and  their 
habits  and  temperaments,  should  designate  Col.  Bull 
as  the  best  aid  and  guide  whose  services  he  could 
tender.  Furthermore,  Bull,  like  his  father  before  him, 
was  the  surveyor-general  of  the  province  and  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  America’s  most  skillful  surveyors.  No 
doubt  there  came  immediately  into  Col.  Bull’s  vision 
the  notable  bluff  that  met  the  eye  in  passing  up  the 
Savannah  River  but  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth,  a  bluff 
before  which  the  water  was  deep  enough  to  float  the 
average  vessel  of  that  day,  and,  while  not  too  far  from 
the  ocean  to  make  navigation  difficult,  was  still  suffi¬ 
ciently  far  to  give  protection  against  any  sudden  in¬ 
roads  from  the  Spaniards  or  other  enemies. 
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Guided  by  Col.  Bull,  Oglethorpe  was  brought  to  the 
site  where  Savannah  now  stands.  Looming  thirty  feet 
or  more  above  the  tawny  river,  heavily  wooded  with 
pines,  the  bluff  immediately  recommended  itself  to 
Oglethorpe  as  the  most  available  location  for  those 
whom  he  had  brought  from  England  as  the  nucleus  of 
another  outlying  post  of  English  power  and  English 
trade.  Farther  up  the  river  are  other  bluffs,  but  the 
keen  judgment  of  both  Oglethorpe  and  Bull  pointed 
out  the  wisdom  of  locating  as  close  to  the  ocean  as 
possible,  and  once  they  had  come  to  the  Yamacraw 
Bluff  there  was  no  delay  in  definitely  designating  it  as 
a  permanent  location  for  the  colony.  For  many  years 
the  river  had  been  known  as  the  Savannah,  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  located  near  its 
headwaters,  and  before  the  colonists  left  London  the 
Trustees  had  designated  this  as  the  name  of  the  town 
they  were  to  found.  The  name  of  Savannah  has  ab¬ 
solutely  no  connection  with  the  Spanish  word  “sabana” 
or  “savanna,”  meaning  a  flat  stretch  of  country,  as  is 
so  often  erroneously  stated. 

Col.  Bull’s  activities  did  not  cease  with  the  mere 
selection  of  a  site.  Public  sentiment  in  South  Carolina 
at  the  beginning  intensely  favored  the  establishment 
of  the  new  colony.  They  were  not  slow  in  Charles 
Town  to  recognize  that  this  outlying  settlement,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  trained  military  officer,  and  with  the 
sympathy  and  support  that  were  being  accorded  it  in 
London  and  throughout  England,  would  probably  be 
of  extreme  value  as  a  barrier  to  Spanish  foes  to  the 
south,  with  whom  the  Carolinians  had  already  had 
several  armed  conflicts.  Charles  Town  and  the  outlying 
plantations  stood  constantly  in  dread  of  invasion  by 
the  ruthless  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  allies.  The 
Carolina  Assembly  appropriated  money  for  the  new 
colony,  sent  live  stock  to  it,  and  prominent  Carolinians 
showed  their  individual  interest  by  generous  donations. 
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When  the  colonists  were  removed  from  their  temporary 
quarters  at  Beaufort  to  the  new  home  place  Col.  Bull 
came  with  them,  and  with  him  four  of  his  laborers  to 
render  additional  assistance.  In  fancy  one  can  see 
Oglethorpe  and  Bull  standing  a  few  hundred  feet  west 
of  their  camp  on  the  bluff,  selecting  a  central  street, 
and  Bull  with  his  surveying  instruments  running  it  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  south,  and  unconsciously  bringing 
into  existence  the  thoroughfare  that  now,  and  perhaps 
forevermore,  will  perpetuate  his  name  and  memory. 

Whether  it  was  his  idea,  or  the  marvellous  concep¬ 
tion  of  Oglethorpe,  that  a  system  of  small  squares  or 
park  places  should  form  the  central  features  of  the 
town’s  plan,  we  do  not  know.  All  that  we  do  know  is 
that  Col.  Bull  gave  the  lines,  designed  old  Savannah 
exactly  as  we  know  it  today,  and  brought  into  existence 
two  hundred  years  ago  a  city  plan  unique  in  this  or 
other  countries,  and  one  that  if  adhered  to  in  the 
growth  of  the  city  would  have  given  Savannah  a  mar¬ 
vellous  position  for  beauty  in  the  list  of  the  world’s 
important  communities.  The  original  area  of  our  city 
is  an  early  and  notable  instance  of  scientific  town  plan¬ 
ning,  to  which  we  are  now  in  this  country  turning  from 
the  somewhat  haphazard  methods  that  have  marked 
many  more  recent  urban  developments.  Under  Bull’s 
direction  the  sawyers  were  put  to  work  preparing  the 
lumber  for  the  erection  of  the  little  dwellings  in  which 
the  colonists  were  to  be  housed.  Having  rendered  such 
valuable  services  to  Oglethorpe,  and  no  doubt  having 
played  his  part  in  establishing  amicable  relations  with 
Tomochichi  and  his  fragmentary  tribe  of  Yamacraws, 
and  otherwise  influencing  the  Indians  in  favor  of  the 
new  colony.  Col.  Bull  returned  home  to  resume  his 
duties  there,  and  to  become  more  and  more  an  out¬ 
standing  character  in  its  public  life  and  history.  It  may 
not  be  emphasizing  too  far  his  influence  on  early  Geor¬ 
gia  history  to  express  the  impression  that  Oglethorpe’s 
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success  in  securing  and  maintaining  the  friendship  of  the 
Indians  of  this  entire  territory  was  due  in  part  to  the 
advice  of  Col.  Bull.  No  one  was  better  versed  than  this 
South  Carolinian  to  keep  Georgia’s  founder  from  mis¬ 
steps  at  the  beginning.  In  connection  with  his  laying 
out  the  plan  of  Savannah  it  may  be  of  interest  to  recall 
that  Col.  Bull  with  Col.  Herbert  had  in  1722  made  a 
resurvey  and  plan  of  Charles  Town  and  that  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Purrysburg  was  also  laid  out  by  him  in  1733. 
For  the  latter  work  he  received  500  pounds  colonial 
currency. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  new  colony  on  the 
Savannah  River  bluff  Col.  Bull  had  the  pleasure  of 
greeting  Oglethorpe  again  in  Charles  Town,  and  was 
one  of  the  influences  that  lead  the  Assembly  to  vote 
10,000  pounds  currency  for  the  assistance  of  the  new 
colony,  the  equivalent  of  about  2,000  pounds  sterling. 
We  learn  from  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  that  the  As¬ 
sembly  invited  the  Governor  and  Oglethorpe  to  dinner. 
"There  was  a  very  handsome  entertainment,”  that 
early  chronicle  of  American  events  tells  us,  "which 
concluded  with  drinking  healths  to  his  Majesty,  the 
Royal  Family,  etc.,  and  firing  the  cannon.”  Mr.  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  then  entertained  "His  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
the  Council,  and  Assembly  at  dinner;  and  at  night  gave 
a  ball  and  cold  supper  to  the  ladies,  at  the  Council 
Chamber.  There  was  the  greatest  appearance  of 
people  of  fashion  that  has  been  known  for  such  an 
occasion.”  Before  departing  for  Georgia,  Oglethorpe 
addressed  the  Assembly,  "returning  them  thanks  for 
the  encouragement  they  gave  to  the  settling  of 
Georgia.” 

Having  succeeded  Arthur  Middleton  as  president  of 
the  South  Carolina  Council,  and  the  Province  having 
been  left  without  a  royal  governor  by  the  death  of 
Governor  Johnson,  the  conduct  of  its  government  de¬ 
volved  on  Col.  Bull  when  Lieut.  Governor  Broughton 
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died  on  November  22,  1737.  On  June  3,  1738,  Bull 
was  appointed  by  the  Crown  as  lieutenant  governor,  a 
position  he  held  until  his  death  in  1755,  a  period  of 
seventeen  years.  Under  his  administration  the  Charles 
Town  militia  was  properly  organized.  During  six  years, 
1738  to  1743,  in  the  absence  of  the  governor  he  ad¬ 
ministered  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  as  McCrady  tells 
us,  “with  ability,  tact  and  courage.”  He  faced  extreme 
difficulties  during  this  period.  Pestilence,  famine,  and 
war,  confronted  him.  Crops  were  destroyed  by  drought, 
small  pox  and  yellow  fever  swept  over  the  province, 
the  Spaniards  and  French,  and  the  Indians,  menaced 
its  life,  and  in  1739  there  came  the  horrors  of  a  slave 
insurrection.  Col.  Bull  himself  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  being  killed  by  the  negro  slaves  when  they  rose 
in  arms  against  the  whites  that  year.  Going  from  Beau¬ 
fort  to  Charles  Town  he  encountered  a  body  of  them 
but  succeeded  in  avoiding  their  attention,  and  riding 
hastily  to  Charles  Town  brought  the  news  there  of  the 
uprising.  This  revolt  of  the  slaves  was  believed  by  the 
Carolinians  to  have  been  instigated  by  the  Spaniards 
at  St.  Augustine,  and  to  Oglethorpe  went  an  appeal 
from  Lieutenant  Governor  Bull,  urging  renewed 
vigilance  and  the  seizure  of  all  straggling  Spaniards 
and  negroes,  a  measure  readily  adopted  by  Oglethorpe. 

Yellow  fever  at  this  very  time  was  also  making  in¬ 
roads  on  the  strength  of  the  Carolina  province.  It  was 
fortunate,  indeed,  that  Bull’s  influence  with  the  Indians 
kept  peace  between  them  and  the  whites,  and  was  a 
factor  in  holding  them  with  the  English  in  the  ap¬ 
proaching  struggle  with  the  Spaniards.  It  was  this  year 
that  Oglethorpe  was  commissioned  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  all  his  majesty’s  forces  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  at  the  same  time  that  William  Bull  was  com¬ 
missioned  as  South  Carolina’s  lieutenant  governor,  and 
on  the  announcement  of  the  two  appointments  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  gave  a  handsome  entertainment  in  Charles 
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Town,  a  dinner  and  ball  attended  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  the  Provincial  officials,  other  gentlemen  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  all  of  the  ladies  of  any  pretensions  to 
social  standing.  It  is  interesting  in  turning  the  pages 
of  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  of  that  far  away  day 
to  read  that  as  the  new  commander-in-chief  Oglethorpe 
reviewed  the  South  Carolina  forces,  and  that  “toasts 
were  drunk  ‘in  battalion’,’’  which  is  described  as  a 
“regular  method  of  drinking  introduced  by  the  officers 
of  the  Charles  Town  regiment.’’  The  exact  significance 
of  drinking  “in  battalion’’  seems  to  have  been  lost,  but 
no  doubt  it  took  a  sturdy  warrior  to  stand  up  under  the 
liquid  strain. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  Oglethorpe  appealed  to 
Lieut.  Gov.  Bull  for  assistance  from  the  Carolinians  in 
the  taking  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  relief  of  both 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  from  the  constant  fear  of 
invasion  from  that  Spanish  stronghold.  Bull  immediate¬ 
ly  placed  Oglethorpe’s  letters  before  the  Assembly, 
and  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  was  appointed 
to  consider  them.  Those  who  have  read  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Georgia  histories,  no  doubt  will  immediately 
recall  the  unfortunate  dissension  and  controversies  that 
later  grew  up  and  embittered  the  feeling  between  the 
two  colonies  over  the  results  of  this  Florida  expedition. 
Perhaps  we  can  survey  the  situation  better  today  than 
they  could  in  their  day.  McCrady,  South  Carloina’s 
best  historian,  claims  that  Carolinians  realized  more 
fully  than  Oglethorpe  the  difficulties  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing.  Three  times  they  had  already  invaded  Florida, 
and  twice  they  had  driven  the  Spaniards  into  the  walls 
of  their  castle,  but  on  neither  occasion  had  they  been 
able  to  take  the  fortress.  “They  did  not  wish  to  under¬ 
take  another  attempt  until  preparations  had  been  made 
which  would  insure  success.’’  With  their  strength  de¬ 
pleted  by  epidemics,  and  with  the  negro  danger  still 
menacing,  there  was  a  feeling  that  they  could  not 
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afford  to  send  a  large  force  out  of  the  province.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  recognized  that  Oglethorpe  was  pro¬ 
tecting  South  Carolina  in  protecting  Georgia,  and  once 
Georgia’s  defenses  were  swept  aside  the  victorious  foes 
could  be  expected  to  attack  the  plantations  and  settle¬ 
ments  of  South  Carolina  again. 

The  ears  of  the  Carolinians  were  not  deaf  to  the  calls 
to  arms,  but  their  own  position  prescribed  a  large 
measure  of  caution.  Furthermore,  they  seem  to  have 
felt  that  Oglethorpe,  in  his  military  ardor,  and  his  de¬ 
sire  to  strike  a  final  and  crushing  blow  at  the  Spaniards 
did  not  appreciate  the  difficulties  that  would  confront 
him  in  his  proposed  expedition  against  St.  Augustine, 
and  they  looked  upon  his  efforts  to  arouse  the  Indians 
as  premature  and  unwise.  The  Indians  were  generally 
as  doubtful  as  allies  as  they  were  dangerous  as  foes, 
and  the  Carolinians  believed  that  to  have  them 
gathered  and  organized  for  war  before  the  whites  were 
in  readiness  to  quickly  lead  them  to  the  scenes  of 
conflict  was  fraught  with  grave  dangers  in  the  event 
of  a  miscarriage  of  preliminary  plans.  However,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  William  Bull,  threw  the  weight  of  his 
influence  in  favor  of  the  plans  of  the  new  commander 
of  the  united  military  forces  of  the  two  provinces.  The 
Carolina  Assembly  agreed  to  advance  funds  to  the  total 
of  120,000  pounds  in  colonial  currency,  and,  impressed 
by  Oglethorpe’s  plans  and  the  land  and  naval  forces 
available,  further  agreed  to  place  at  the  General’s  dis¬ 
posal  a  regiment  of  400  men  to  serve  four  months.  Bull 
commissioned  a  number  of  officers  of  past  experience 
in  Indian  and  other  warfare,  who  were  thought  to 
guarantee  efficiency  in  handling  the  recruits,  and  also 
provided  an  armed  schoner  manned  with  54  men.  From 
the  available  records  he  seems  to  have  fully  done  his 
part  and  to  have  demonstrated,  as  he  had  demonstrated 
several  years  before,  his  personal  devotion  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Georgia  colonists.  Historians  may  still  differ 
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as  to  the  responsibilty  for  the  failure  of  this  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  campaign.  Each  side  to  the  controversy  presents 
its  arguments  forcefully  and  on  apparently  substantial 
foundations.  The  expedition,  as  we  all  know,  was  a 
failure  in  its  immediate  consequences,  but  no  doubt  had 
a  very  wholesome  effect  in  its  later  influences.  The 
South  Carolinians  resented  the  imputation  that  their 
forces  had  failed  to  adequately  assist,  or  were  derelict 
in  their  duty,  and  their  Assembly,  after  a  long  investi¬ 
gation,  justifled  the  action  of  the  leaders  of  the  forces 
from  that  Province.  Those  who  may  wish  to  further 
investigate  this  controversy,  which  in  its  day  was  pro¬ 
vocative  of  angry  feeling  and  discords,  can  And  the 
story  at  length  in  our  own  histories  by  Jones  and 
Stephens,  and  in  the  works  of  the  South  Carolina  his¬ 
torians  McCrady  and  Smith.  Among  those  who  led 
the  companies  sent  from  Carolina  to  assist  Oglethorpe 
on  this  ill-fated  expedition  was  the  son  of  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Govenor,  a  second  American  bom  William  Bull, 
who  was  to  render  even  greater  services  to  his  province 
and  to  add  new  lustre  to  the  family  record. 

As  its  Lieutenant  Governor,  William  Bull,  the  first, 
continued  to  administer  the  South  Carolina  government 
until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Glenn  from  England.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  the  long  absences  of  the  royal 
governors,  in  a  measure,  removed  from  the  colonists 
restraints  they  might  otherwise  have  been  subjected 
to,  and  that  as  a  result  they  made  continuous  and  “con¬ 
siderable  strides  in  the  principles  of  constitutional 
government,”  so  that  they  were  well  trained  for  inde¬ 
pendence  when  it  came.  Bull  continued  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  until  his  death  on  March  21,  1755,  at  his 
home,  Sheldon  plantation,  in  Prince  William’s  parish. 
He  was  interred  in  the  yard  of  the  church,  which  the 
South  Carolina  Gazette  remarked  was  “said  to  be  the 
most  elegant  and  complete  country  church  in  America, 
and  of  which  he  was  the  principal  instrument  in  build- 
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ing.”  When  the  news  reached  Charles  Town  the  flags 
on  the  forts  and  on  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  were 
hoisted  in  mourning,  minute  guns  were  fired  from 
bastions  and  vessels,  and  Governor  Glenn  summoned 
the  Council  and  paid  a  tribute  to  the  departed  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Governor.  That  tribute  in  itself  is  a  complete  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  character  of  the  man  who  came  to  Savan¬ 
nah  to  aid  Oglethorpe,  and  who  rendered  him  such 
signal  service,  and  whose  name  we  are  proud  today 
to  do  honor  to.  Said  Governor  Glenn,  in  speaking  of 
him,  “In  whatever  light  he  is  viewed  he  will  appear 
to  advantage.  The  many  excellent  laws  that  he  passed 
speak  his  praises  better  than  I  am  able.  He  was  careful 
in  passing  these  laws;  he  was  vigilant  in  executing 
them.  He  procured  obedience  to  them,  not  so  much 
by  the  weight  of  his  powers,  as  by  the  authority  of  his 
own  practice,  for  no  man  was  more  obedient  to  the  law 
than  himself.  You  have  all  reason  to  lament  the  loss 
of  him,  but  I,  most  of  all,  for  I  was  frequently  bene- 
fitted  by  following  his  advice,  more  frequently  by  fol¬ 
lowing  his  example,  and  when  I  could  not  equal  1 
endeavored  to  copy  after  him.”  Surely  no  better  tri¬ 
bute  has  ever  been  paid  to  a  faithful  public  servant 
than  this. 

It  is  of  interest  at  this  time  to  refer  to  the  connection 
of  William  Bull  the  first  and  that  of  his  sons  to  the 
Sheldon  church,  near  Beaufort,  in  whose  ruins  on 
Easter  morning  divine  services  are  now  held  and  large¬ 
ly  attended  by  Savannahians.  Col.  Bull  was  made  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Church  Act  in  1706,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  serve  in  that  capacity  for  many  years.  He  was 
commissioner  of  Prince  William’s  parish,  and  did  much 
to  erect  the  church  whose  picturesque  ruins  today  at¬ 
test  its  size  and  one  time  beauty.  It  was  not  on  the  Bull 
plantation  of  that  name,  which  was  just  adjacent  to 
it,  but  it  has  always  been  known  from  the  time  of  its 
construction  as  the  Sheldon  church.  The  land  for  the 
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church  and  graveyard  were  given  by  Landgrave  Bellin¬ 
ger.  It  was  finished  in  1753,  and  in  its  yard  lie  not  only 
William  Bull,  of  Charles  Town  and  Savannah  fame, 
but  other  noted  scions  of  the  family  of  succeeding 
generations.  This  Sheldon  church  was  among  the  most 
noted  of  colonial  country  churches  in  the  South.  It 
was  largely  attended,  the  planters  for  many  miles 
around  coming  to  its  services,  and  it  is  said  that 
Stephen  Bull,  son  of  our  Colonel  William  Bull,  on  Sun¬ 
days  entertained  the  entire  congregation,  whose  num¬ 
bers  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  as  many  as  seventy- 
five  family  carriages  were  grouped  about  the  ground. 
Stephen  Bull  had  at  dinner  “the  most  substantial  part 
of  the  congregation,  whilst  his  overseer,  at  his  direc¬ 
tion  and  his  expense,  entertained  the  rest.”  The  church 
is  constantly  visited  by  Savannahians  and  many  will  re¬ 
call  the  Bull  vault  with  its  armorial  bearings.  Destroy¬ 
ed  by  the  British  under  Prevost  in  1779,  the  church 
remained  in  ruins  until  1829,  was  then  rebuilt,  only 
to  be  destroyed  by  Sherman’s  army  in  1865,  and  has 
never  been  reconstructed.  It  was  at  the  Sheldon 
plantation  and  vicinity  that  the  American  forces  ren- 
devouzed  in  1779  prior  to  their  movement  under 
General  Lincoln  to  unite  with  the  French  in  the  dis¬ 
astrous  attack  on  the  British  at  Savannah. 

The  first  Lieutenant  Governor  William  Bull,  besides 
the  liberal  estates  which  came  to  him  from  his  father 
Stephen  Bull,  obtained  by  purchase  large  areas,  and 
settled  the  Sheldon  plantation  of  five  thousand  acres, 
part  of  the  Edwards  or  Lowndes  barony,  in  what  is  now 
Beaufort  county,  between  the  Combahee  and  Pocotali- 
go  rivers.  In  Charleston  he  maintained  a  large  brick 
mansion  at  Meeting  and  Ladson  streets,  and  was  a 
notable  figure  in  the  social  life  of  the  town  during  his 
periods  of  residence  there.  He  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Richard  Quintyne,  and  left  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  from  whom  many  noted  South  Carolina 
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families  of  the  past  two  hundred  years  have  claimed 
descent.  In  fact,  to  name  the  descendants  of  William 
Bull  is  almost  like  sounding  a  roll  call  of  outstanding 
Carolinians  during  that  long  period. 

Chief  among  his  children  was  William  Bull,  second, 
who,  like  his  father,  looms  large  in  the  public  life  of 
South  Carolina  of  his  day.  Father  and  son  held  office 
as  lieutenant  governor  of  their  province  for  thirty-three 
years.  This  son,  William  Bull,  second,  served  as  gover¬ 
nor  pro-tem  five  terms,  the  several  periods  covering 
ten  or  more  years,  and  established  an  enviable  record 
as  a  sagacious  and  acceptable  and  popular  public  ad¬ 
ministrator  during  the  sixteen  years  from  1759  until 
the  overthrow  of  the  royal  government  in  1775.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  governor  was  addressed 
as  “His  Excellency,”  and  the  lieutenant  governor  as 
“His  Honor.”  While  William  Bull,  the  father,  was 
lieutenant  governor,  William  Bull,  the  son,  was  speaker 
of  the  House  in  1740-42,  and  there  is  presented  the 
somewhat  unique  spectacle  of  Acts  passed  in  those 
years  being  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  son 
as  speaker,  and  assented  to  b}'^  the  father  as  lieutenant 
governor,  acting  in  the  absence  of  the  royal  governor. 
Unfortunately  for  England,  those  in  charge  of  colonial 
affairs  held  the  governorships  in  American  for  English 
placemen,  and  no  matter  how  worthy  the  services  of 
American  bom  lieutenant-governors,  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  them  by  appointment  as  governor.  McCrady  sum¬ 
ming  up  the  services  of  the  Bulls,  says  that  father  and 
son  administered  the  provincial  government  “with 
ability,  tact  and  good  judgment,  and  it  would  have 
been  well  if  the  royal  authority  had,  through  them, 
made  permanent  and  dignified  the  prestige  and  power 
which  belonged  to  a  fully  commissioned  royal 
governor.” 

William  Bull,  second,  remained  loyal  to  the  crown, 
but  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  despite  this  he  held 
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the  respect  and  the  affection  of  his  fellow  Carolinians. 
It  was  no  doubt  a  great  relief  to  him  when  Lord 
William  Campbell  arrived  in  1775  and  took  over  the 
administration  of  the  government.  More  than  one 
writer  studying  the  history  of  South  Carolina  as  the 
revolution  approached,  and  recognizing  the  position 
Lieutenant  Governor  William  Bull,  second,  held  in  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Province,  has  felt  that 
if  he  had  been  appointed  governor,  instead  of  Lord 
William  Campbell  being  sent  over,  the  scales  might 
have  turned  in  favor  of  the  mother  country,  in  which 
event  South  Carolina,  and  in  all  likelihood  Georgia  as 
well,  would  have  been  held  for  the  crown.  This  may 
be  a  mistaken  conclusion,  but  it  demonstrates  how  deep 
was  the  attachment  of  William  Bull,  second,  to  his 
fellow  Carolinians,  and  their  attachment  to  him.  *'He 
had  a  most  difficult  part  to  perform  but  so  skilfully 
had  he  adhered  to  the  line  of  duty  to  his  king  and 
country,  as  he  conceived  it,  that  not  in  all  these 
troublous  times  had  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  any  class 
of  his  fellow  citizens.” 

When  the  British  fleet  left  Charleston,  at  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  the  city,  on  December  18,  1782,  Lieutenant 
Governor  William  Bull,  second,  departed  with  it,  a 
self  exiled  American  loyalist  who  throughout  the  long 
struggle  had  never  forfeited  the  affection  and  respect 
of  those  among  whom  he  had  lived  from  babyhood  to 
old  age.  As  McCrady  says,  “The  public  career  of  this 
eminent  citizen  ended  with  the  overthrow  of  the  royal 
government.  As  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  member  of 
the  Council,  general  of  military  and  lieutenant  gover¬ 
nor  he  had  been  in  the  public  service  for  thirty-five  years. 
He  had  administered  the  government  at  various  times 
in  all  for  nearly  nine  years,  a  little  longer  than 
that  of  any  governor  of  South  Carolina  except 
Joseph  West  under  the  proprietary  government.” 
He  died  in  England  in  1791  and  provided  in  his 
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will  that  his  American  estates  should  be  administered 
by  two  old  friends  who  were  among  the  staunchest  of 
American  patriots,  Christopher  Gadsden  and  Rawlins 
Lowndes.  His  will  was  filed  at  the  Canterbury  Pre¬ 
rogative  Court.  He  had  no  children  and  left  the  Ashley 
river  estate  of  1,100  acres  to  his  nephew,  William  Bull, 
and  it  was  only  in  comparatively  recent  years  that  it 
passed  out  of  the  family  hands.  He  referred  to  it  as 
the  estate  “where  my  grandfather  died  and  lies  buried, 
where  my  father  and  all  his  children  were  born,”  and 
that  he  wishes  it  “to  remain  in  the  possession  of  one 
of  his  father’s  posterity.”  We  are  told  that  “many 
parents  called  their  children  by  his  name,”  and  that 
“tradition  has  brought  to  us  no  unkind  word  of  him 
who  stood  so  long  in  a  position  most  exposed  to  the 
virulence  of  party  feeling.” 

While  William  Bull,  second,  like  some  Georgians, 
could  not,  or  would  not,  turn  against  the  royal  authori¬ 
ty  they  had  long  served,  the  sons  of  other  members 
of  the  Bull  family  are  found  enrolled  in  the  civil  and 
military  service  of  the  patriots  and  there  sustained  the 
reputation  of  their  ancestors  for  bravery  and  devotion 
to  any  cause  in  which  they  enlisted.  With  such  a  re¬ 
cord  before  us  we  can  well  feel  proud  that  it  was  Col. 
William  Bull  who  surveyed  and  laid  out  the  site  of 
Savannah,  and  gave  other  proof  of  his  devotion  to  the 
new  bom  colony,  the  200th  anniversary  of  whose  birth 
we  have  met  here  to  celebrate. 

In  the  name  of  the  city  government  of  Savannah, 
and  in  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  Savannah  and  of 
Georgia,  I  accept  the  trust  imposed  in  the  gift  of  this 
beautiful  memorial  to  the  first  colonists  and  to  Col. 
William  Bull,  and  assure  you  that  it  will  be  cherished 
and  protected,  and  will  forever  be  regarded  as  an 
evidence  of  our  appreciation  of  the  services  of  those 
who  founded  our  city  and  our  state,  and  whose  names 
and  deeds  it  is  designed  to  perpetuate. 
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Form  of  Liturgical  Service 
The  Processional 

HYMN  No.  209 

"Come,  thou  almighty  King, 
Help  us  thy  name  to  sing. 
Help  us  to  praise ! 

Father  all-glorious. 

O’er  all  victorious, 

Come  and  reign  over  us, 
Ancient  of  days ! 

Come,  thou  Incarnate  Word, 
Gird  on  thy  mighty  sword ; 

Our  prayer  attend ! 

Come,  and  thy  people  bless; 
Come,  give  thy  word  success ; 
’Stablish  thy  righteousness, 
Saviour  and  Friend ! 

Come,  Holy  Comforter, 

Thy  Sacred  witness  bear. 

In  this  glad  hour! 

Thou,  who  almighty  art. 

Now  rule  in  every  heart. 

And  ne’er  from  us  depart. 
Spirit  of  power! 

To  thee  great  One  in  Three, 
The  highest  praises  be. 
Hence  evermore; 

Thy  sovereign  majesty 
May  we  in  glory  see. 

And  to  eternity 
Love  and  adore.’’ 


Amen. 
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Salute  to  the  Flag 

To  be  recited  by  the  members  of  the 
Georgia  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America 

“To  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  grateful  remembrance 
of  those,  our  ancestors,  who  through  evil  report  and 
loss  of  fortune,  through  suffering  and  death,  main¬ 
tained  stout  hearts  and  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
country,  we,  the  Georgia  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of 
America,  pledge  our  loyal  and  affectionate  allegiance 
to  the  flag.” 

Opening  Sentences  (The  Congregation  standing) 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was  and 
is  and  is  to  come. 

The  Eternal  God  is  our  refuge  and  underneath  are  the 
Everlasting  Arms. 

Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation  and  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people. 

Minister — The  Lord  be  with  you. 

People — And  with  thy  spirit. 

Minister — Let  us  pray. 

(All  kneeling) 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy 
Name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done,  on  earth, 
as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who 
trespass  against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation; 
but  deliver  us  from  evil :  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

Psalm  145  ( to  be  said  by  the  minister  and  people  respon¬ 
sively,  all  standing.) 

I  will  magnify  thee,  O  God,  my  King ;  and  I  will  praise 
thy  Name  for  ever  and  ever. 

Every  day  will  I  give  thanks  unto  thee ;  and  praise  thy 
Name  for  ever  and  ever. 


L. 
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Great  is  the  Lord,  and  marvelous  worthy  to  be  praised ; 
there  is  no  end  of  his  greatness. 

One  generation  shall  praise  thy  works  unto  another; 
and  declare  thy  power. 

As  for  me,  I  will  be  talking  of  thy  worship ;  thy  glory, 
thy  praise,  and  wondrous  works ; 

So  that  men  shall  speak  of  the  might  of  thy  marvelous 
acts  and  I  will  also  tell  of  thy  greatness. 

The  memorial  of  thine  abundant  kindness  shall  be 
showed ;  and  men  shall  sing  of  thy  righteousness. 

The  Lord  is  gracious  and  merciful ;  long  suffering  and 
of  great  goodness. 

The  Lord  is  loving  unto  every  man;  and  his  mercy  is 
over  all  his  works. 

All  thy  works  praise  thee,  O  Lord ;  and  thy  saints  give 
thanks  unto  thee. 

They  show  the  glory  of  thy  kingdom ;  and  talk  of  thy 
power. 

That  thy  power,  thy  glory,  and  mightiness  of  thy 
kingdom ;  might  be  known  unto  men. 

Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom;  and  thy  do¬ 
minion  endureth  throughout  all  ages. 

The  Lord  upholdeth  all  such  as  fall ;  and  lifteth  up  all 
those  that  are  down. 

The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee,  O  Lord;  and  thou 
givest  them  their  meat  in  due  season. 

Thou  openest  thy  hand;  and  hllest  all  things  living 
with  plenteousness. 

The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him ;  yea, 
all  such  as  call  upon  him  faithfully. 

He  will  fulfill  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him;  he 
also  will  hear  thy  cry,  and  will  help  them. 

The  Lord  preserveth  all  them  that  love  him;  but 
scattereth  abroad  all  the  ungodly. 
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My  mouth  shall  speak  the  praise  of  the  Lord ;  and  let 
all  flesh  give  thanks  unto  his  holy  Name  for  ever 
and  ever. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now 
and  ever  shall  be.  Amen. 

Scripture  Lesson — Deuteronomy,  eighth  chapter,  from 
the  first  to  the  eighteenth  verse,  inclusive. 

HYMN  No.  226 

“Love  divine,  all  love  excelling, 

Joy  of  heaven,  to  earth  come  down! 

Fix  in  us  thy  humble  dwelling. 

All  thy  faithful  mercies  crown. 

Jesus,  thou  art  all  compassion. 

Pure,  unbounded  love  thou  art; 

Visit  us  with  thy  salvation. 

Enter  every  trembling  heart. 

Come,  almighty  to  deliver. 

Let  us  all  thy  life  receive ; 

Suddenly  return  and  never. 

Nevermore  thy  temples  leave. 

Thee  We  would  be  always  blessing; 

Serve  thee  as  thy  hosts  above; 

Pray,  and  praise  thee  without  ceasing ; 

Glory  in  thy  perfect  love. 

Finish  then  thy  new  creation. 

Pure  and  spotless  let  us  be ; 

Let  us  see  thy  great  salvation. 

Perfectly  restored  in  thee: 

Changed  from  glory  into  glory. 

Till  in  heaven  we  take  our  place: 

Till  we  cast  our  crowns  before  thee. 

Lost  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise.”  Amen. 
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The  Apostles’  Creed — (To  he  said  by  minister  and 
people,  all  standing.) 

“I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth;  And  in  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son, 
our  Lord ;  Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary;  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  Was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried;  He  descended  into  hell; 
The  third  day  he  arose  from  the  dead;  He  ascended 
into  heaven.  And  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
Father  Almighty;  From  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead.  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost; 
The  Holy  Catholic  Church ;  The  communion  of  Saints ; 
The  Forgiveness  of  sins ;  The  Resurrection  of  the  body ; 
And  the  Life  Everlasting.”  Amen. 

Minister — The  Lord  be  with  you. 

People — And  with  thy  spirit. 

Minister — Let  us  pray. 

(All  kneeling) 

Minister — 0  Lord,  show  thy  mercy  upon  us. 

People — And  grant  us  thy  salvation. 

Minister — O  God  make  clean  our  hearts  within  us. 

People — And  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  us. 

A  Prayer  For  Our  Country 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us  this  good  land  for 
our  heritage;  We  humbly  beseech  thee  that  we  may 
always  prove  ourselves  a  people  mindful  of  thy  favor 
and  glad  to  do  thy  will.  Bless  our  land  with  honorable 
industry,  sound  learning,  and  pure  manners.  Save  us 
from  violence,  discord,  and  confusion;  from  pride  and 
arrogancy,  and  from  every  evil  way.  Defend  our 
liberties,  and  fashion  into  one  united  people  the  multi¬ 
tudes  brought  hither  out  of  many  kindreds  and  tongues. 
Endue  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  those  to  whom  in  thy 
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Name  we  entrust  the  authority  of  government,  that 
there  may  be  justice  and  peace  at  home,  and  that, 
through  obedience  to  thy  law,  we  may  show  forth  thy 
praise  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  time  of 
prosperity,  fill  our  hearts  with  thankfulness,  and  in  the 
day  of  trouble,  suffer  not  our  trust  in  thee  to  fail ;  all 
which  we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

A  Prayer  For  Our  State 

0  God,  whose  Name  is  excellent  in  all  the  earth,  and 
thy  Glory  above  the  Heavens ;  who  as  on  this  day  didst 
inspire  and  direct  the  heart  of  thy  servant,  James  Ed¬ 
ward  Oglethorpe,  and  his  associates  to  lay  the  found¬ 
ation  of  this  Colony  and  State  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
refuge  for  the  unfortunate  and  to  establish  peace  and 
safety  for  those  who  entered  upon  this  heritage;  We 
bless  and  adore  thy  glorious  Majesty  for  thy  loving 
kindness  and  providence;  And  we  humbly  pray  thee 
to  give  us  a  devout  sense  of  this  signal  mercy,  and  to 
increase  in  us  a  sense  of  thankfulness  to  thee  and  of 
love  and  good  will  toward  one  another  and  toward  all 
men  for  all  generations.  Give  us  the  spirt  of  loyalty 
and  submission  to  the  government  and  laws  of  our 
State  and  Country  and  of  fervent  devotion  to  our  Holy 
Religion  which  thou  hast  preserved  for  us.  And  grant 
that  living  continually  in  thy  fear  and  love,  we  may 
transmit  pure  and  undefiled  to  our  posterity  these  thy 
blessings,  which  we  now  enjoy.  This  we  ask  through 
the  sole  merits  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Amen. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  all, 
evermore.  Amen. 
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HYMN  No.  453 

“A  charge  to  keep  I  have, 

A  God  to  glorify; 

A  never  dying  soul  to  save, 

And  fit  it  for  the  sky. 

From  youth  to  hoary  age. 

My  calling  to  fulfill : 

O  may  it  all  my  powers  engage 
To  do  my  Master’s  will! 

Arm  me  with  jealous  care. 

As  in  thy  sight  to  live. 

And,  O  Thy  servant  Lord,  prepare 
A  strict  account  to  give ! 

Help  me  to  watch  and  pray. 

And  on  Thyself  rely 

Steadfast  to  walk  on  Christ’s  dear  way. 

And  God  to  glorify.”  Amen. 

Address 

“The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers” 

MRS.  JAMES  P.  ANDREWS 

President  National  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America 
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Benediction 
The  Recessional 

HYMN  No.  346 

“Soldiers  of  Christ,  arise 

And  put  your  armour  on; 

Strong  in  the  strength  which  God  supplies, 
Through  His  eternal  Son. 

Strong  in  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 

And  in  His  mighty  power: 

Who  in  the  strength  of  Jesus  trusts 
Is  more  than  conqueror. 

Stand  then  in  His  great  might. 

With  all  His  strength  endued. 

And  take,  to  arm  you  for  the  fight. 

The  panoply  of  God. 

From  strength  to  strength  go  on. 

Wrestle,  and  fight,  and  pray: 

Tread  all  the  powers  of  darkness  down. 

And  win  the  well-fought  day. 

That,  having  all  things  done. 

And  all  your  conflicts  past. 

Ye  may  o’ercome,  through  Christ  alone. 

And  stand  complete  at  last.”  Amen. 
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Flags  op 

Historic  Signipicance  Hung  prom  Galleries 

Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Period 

AMERICAN 

ENGUSH 

FRENCH 

POUSH 

SCOTCH  HIGHLANDERS 

FIRST  FLAG  OF  THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA 
CONFEDERATE  FLAG 

PRESENT  FLAG  OF  THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA 
FLAG  OF  THE  CITY  OF  SAVANNAH 

Flags  op 

Patriotic  Societies  Carried  in  Procession 

THE  GEORGIA  SOCIETY  OF  THE  COLONIAL  DAMES  OF  AMERICA 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL  WARS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA 
THE  SALZBURGERS 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  CINCINNATI 
THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812 
THE  UNITED  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 


THE  UNITED  STATES  FLAG 


THE  FAITH  OF  OUR  FATHERS* 


By  Mrs.  James  P.  Andrews 

In  that  most  eloquent  of  all  arguments  for  faith,  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  St. 
Paul  says  that  by  it  the  elders  obtained  a  good  report, 
and  he  rehearses  those  significant  acts  of  faith  in  the 
history  of  his  nation  that  marked  its  progress  from  the 
sacrifice  of  Abel  to  that  of  Abraham,  and  from  the 
days  of  the  prophets,  who  by  faith  subdued  kingdoms 
and  wrought  righteousness,  to  the  latter  times  of  those 
who  for  their  faith's  sake  endured  suffering  and  death. 
And  we  who  are  gathered  here  today  in  memory  of 
those  founders  of  State  and  Nation  whom  it  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  Society  to  honor,  shall  we  not  also  find  in 
such  a  faith  as  St.  Paul  traces  in  his  people  the  thread 
that  binds  together  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  story 
of  our  country’s  history? 

To  stand  in  such  a  spot  as  this,  rich  in  memories,  is 
to  be  keenly  conscious  of  the  past  that  like  a  tapestry 
of  many  figures  makes  the  background  of  thought.  The 
church  that  rises  on  the  site  chosen  two  hundred  years 
ago,  the  ground  that  itself  received  the  founders  for 
their  last  rest,  together  carry  the  mind  back  and  still 
further  back  over  the  years.  There  is  a  fascination  in 
evoking  the  picture  of  that  primal  day  when  the  whole 
continent  of  North  America  lay  like  a  prisoner  of  en¬ 
chantment,  solitary  and  invisible;  the  tides  that  we 
know  ebbing  and  flowing  on  the  long  curve  of  the 
coast,  the  beauty  of  form  and  color  that  delight  our 
eyes  spent  for  themselves  alone  before  even  the  bands 
of  nomad  Indians  built  their  camp  fires  on  the  shores. 
Those  for  whom  in  our  day,  geography  holds  no  more 

1.  Delivered  in  Chriat  Church,  Savannah,  February  12,  1933,  at  The 
Georgia  Society  of  Coloniai  Damea  of  America  Commemorative  Service 
in  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  two  hundred 
yeara  ago. 
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secrets  to  whet  curiosity,  may  well  envy  those  earliest, 
half-mythical  adventurers,  who  first  sighted  the  virgin 
coast  and  loosed  the  zone  of  America. 

The  story  of  those  who  followed  is  so  familiar  that 
one  asks  whether  it  has  not  lost  some  of  its  intensity 
of  meaning.  It  is  true,  we  picture  the  Spanish  caravels, 
we  remember  the  Ark  and  the  Dove,  the  “Fortune”  and 
the  “Anne,”  those  toy  ships  that  we  think  better  suited 
for  floating  in  a  tub  than  on  the  gray  waste  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  ;  we  know  and  honor  the  names  of  those  who  set 
foot  from  them  on  the  shore  of  promise,  but  do  we 
today,  wrapped  in  the  padding  of  our  machine  age, 
actually  imagine  what  those  men  and  women  steeled 
themselves  to  bear? 

Today  each  one  of  us  is  a  magician  with  all  the 
spirits  of  the  Lamp  at  his  command ;  do  we  hear  their 
uneasy  grumblings  in  the  whine  and  mutter  of  the 
engines  in  which  they  are  imprisoned,  yet  they  must 
obey.  We  snap  a  switch,  we  press  a  button,  we  move 
a  tiny  pointer,  and  powers  and  luxuries  only  dimly 
dreamed  of  in  all  the  preceding  ages  of  civilization  are 
ours;  heat  and  light,  wings  of  Mercury  and  of  Icarus, 
music  in  the  air,  eyes  to  see  and  hear  beyond  all  the 
old  barriers  of  space — ^these  powers  that  were  only  the 
properties  of  magic  are  Everyman’s  in  our  time.  Yet 
often,  as  sleet  ices  the  whole  landscape  even  in  a  milder 
New  England  winter,  I  think  of  the  women  and 
children  from  the  “Mayflower”  in  that  first  December, 
or  in  the  breathlessness  of  a  dog-day,  of  those  at 
Jamestown  to  whose  British  bodies  the  damp  heat  was 
even  more  alien  than  the  cold ;  if  to  an  indifferent  sailor 
the  homeward  voyage  on  even  a  modem  liner  seems 
long,  I  think  of  those  sad  cargoes  of  human  beings, 
shut  up  in  their  incredible  little  ships  for  weeks  of 
adverse  weather  on  an  almost  uncharted  sea,  nothing 
with  which  to  fight  the  combined  elements  but  sails 
and  the  compass — and  their  own  stubborn  wills.  What 
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waves  of  homesickness  must  have  swept  over  them  as 
they  thought  of  those  leagues  of  water  that  separated 
them  from  the  Ehiglish  soil  into  which  their  yeoman 
roots  had  sunk  so  deep. 

Yet  step  by  step,  the  epic  of  the  country’s  settlement 
unfolded  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Florida 
Keys,  that  vast  yet  familiar  scene  with  whose  record 
libraries  are  filled.  What  else  but  faith  in  a  new  free¬ 
dom  and  a  fresh  opportunity  bore  the  spirits  of  our 
founders  up  to  endure  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
great  emigration  that  followed,  when  those  of  the 
many  sects  to  whom  the  old  societies  meant  only  strife 
and  persecution  followed  the  path  to  the  new  world 
in  which  they  saw  the  prototype  of  the  Eternal  City; 
Quaker,  Romanist,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  Huguenot, 
Hussite,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  who  found,  if  not  in 
one  colony  then  in  another,  a  soil  congenial  to  his  be¬ 
lief.  Does  even  the  contemporary  inconoclast,  the 
Gentleman  with  a  Hammer,  really  believe  that  all  these 
were  animated  solely  by  a  mercenary  spirit  and  sur¬ 
vived  through  the  hope  of  trade? 

If  not  through  faith,  how  did  the  loosely  allied 
colonies  draw  together  in  a  unity  strong  enough  to 
oppose  the  strength  and  the  prestige  of  England,  and 
was  not  the  First  American,  the  year  of  whose  birth 
is  the  same  as  that  which  saw  the  inception  of  your 
colony,  one  of  history’s  highest  examples  of  the  faith 
that  accomplishes  the  impossible? 

If  we  of  today  search  for  that  faith,  it  is  in  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  our  need  of  its  guidance  is  no  less  than  that 
of  our  fathers,  since  our  problems  are  as  grave  as 
theirs.  Our  belief  in  the  saving  power  of  material  pro¬ 
gress  is  shaken,  our  machine-made  luxuries  have  be¬ 
come  a  burden,  we  see  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty  and 
idleness  where  work  is  crying  to  be  done ;  but  there  is 
no  need  to  rehearse  the  conditions  which  for  four  years 
we  have  faced,  looking  daily  for  the  leadership  that  in 
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a  pillar  of  smoke  and  Are  would  guide  us  out  of  the 
wilderness.  It  was  an  Englishman  of  prophetic  imagi¬ 
nation  who  foresaw  these  conditions  in  part  and  also 
their  cause.  In  Erewhon,  Samuel  Butler  pictured  a 
state  in  which  machines  were  preserved  only  as  the 
museum  relics  of  a  terrible  age  in  which,  though 
created  by  Man,  they  had  ended  by  crushing  him,  till 
in  despair  he  had  risen  and  destroyed  his  servant- 
masters,  keeping  only  the  fragments  of  those  souless 
wielders  of  power.  It  was  another  Englishman  who, 
looking  into  the  future,  saw  a  state  in  which,  revolting 
from  the  mass-action  of  today,  men  would  once  more 
live  in  isolated,  self-dependent  groups,  protected  from 
the  intrusion  of  the  outside  world  by  electrified  bar¬ 
riers,  with  nothing  but  a  monument  to  recall  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  mob  spirit. 

But  Goethe  had  a  comforting  word  for  his  gener¬ 
ation  and  our.  It  is  not,  he  said  in  effect,  for  us  to 
solve  all  the  problems  of  the  universe  but  to  state  those 
nearest  us,  for  our  own  understanding.  So  let  us  take 
courage;  for  in  these  past  years  we  have  looked  our 
problems  ever  more  clearly  in  the  face  while  striving 
to  lessen  the  suffering  that  is  their  by-product,  willing 
to  follow  where  the  light  leads. 

We  are  gathered  here,  at  this  place  and  hour,  not 
to  dwell  on  the  burdens  and  anxieties  of  the  moment, 
but  to  do  honor  to  the  founders  of  your  colony  and 
state.  In  this  two  hundredth  year  of  Georgia’s 
existence,  there  will  be  many  to  write  and  speak  with 
authority  on  all  the  phases  of  that  story  so  full  of  color 
and  romance,  but  especially  of  that  great  idealist  and 
administrator  who  gave  himself  and  his  fortune  to  open 
a  refuge  for  those  bound  in  the  bitterly  senseless 
punishment  of  his  day.  But  it  is  impossible  to  stand 
here  and  not  pay  ones  own  tribute  of  respect,  however 
haltingly,  to  the  founder  of  Georgia.  In  him  nature 
had  formed  that  rare  combination  of  a  passionate  de- 
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sire  to  redress  human  wrong  with  a  temperate  and 
balanced  judgment;  a  sound  practical  sense,  coupled 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  men,  went  with 
a  readiness  to  sacrifice  personal  comfort  and  the  im¬ 
munities  of  his  rank;  he  was  a  Tory  with  a  liberal 
mind,  an  aristocrat  whose  love  for  the  common  man 
survived  even  the  test  of  personal  contact;  fertile  in 
resource,  of  inexhaustible  energy,  strong  in  adversity, 
a  just  ruler  and  a  brilliant  captain,  surely  Oglethorpe 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  all  those  Englishmen  whose 
names  are  linked  with  the  settlement  of  America.  Had 
there  been  more  like  him,  some  of  the  colonial  annals 
would  read  differently  indeed.  It  is  one  of  the  rare 
compensations  of  history  that  there  was  reserved  for 
him  a  serene  and  charming  old  age,  and  that  in  the 
fast  changing  world  of  the  18th  century,  he  lived  to 
see  his  young  colony  incorporated  in  a  new  nation  and 
to  welcome  the  first  envoy  of  that  nation  to  the  court 
of  his  king. 

If  we  think  with  warm  compassion  of  those  trials 
that  proved  to  the  utmost  the  courage  of  all  the  new 
comers  to  America,  we  may  also  turn  the  medal  and 
picture  the  spring  of  joy  in  the  heart  of  some  man  of 
gentle  birth  who,  released  from  the  blank  misery  of  a 
debtor’s  prison,  found  a  home,  acres  to  call  his  own 
and  a  free  air  to  breathe,  here  on  this  mild  coast. 

But  if  the  results  of  Oglethorpe’s  generous  hopes 
and  plans  were  not  in  the  end  what  he  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  had  looked  forward  to,  if  only  a  handful  of  those 
for  whom  they  were  first  laid  actually  benefited  by 
them,  it  is  only  that  Nature  consistently  declines  to 
accept  our  plans  and  specifications  and  works  from 
drawings  of  her  own,  following  some  larger  design  that 
we  may  not  trace.  The  gold  that  De  Soto  and  his  men 
broke  their  hearts  in  searching  for,  the  silk  and  the 
wine  that  the  Proprietors  saw  filling  the  coffers  of  the 
Crown  with  riches,  materialized  later  in  other  forms; 
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if  the  exquisitely  drawn  map  of  Sir  Robert  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  Azilia  never  became  more  than  the  orderly 
picture  of  a  dream,  here  is  your  beautiful  Savannah; 
if  the  Utopian  picture  of  the  new  colony,  painted  in  the 
brightest  colors  of  fancy  by  the  poets  and  pamphleteers 
of  the  day  gave  place  to  the  harshest  realities  of  fron¬ 
tier  life  when  Nature,  unbent  to  Man’s  will,  snatches 
away  with  one  hand  what  she  offers  with  the  other, 
yet  bit  by  bit  the  larger  dream  became  fact.  It  is  the 
inevitable  sequence  of  creation;  it  is  only  from  the 
shapeless,  sticky  mass  of  clay  that  the  image  in  the 
artist’s  mind  takes  form,  different  perhaps  from  that 
shape  he  first  dimly  saw  and  yet  its  interpretation. 

The  call  to  bring  to  you  in  this  place  a  greeting  from 
the  National  Society  and  from  your  sister  state  of 
Connecticut  was  not  to  be  denied,  especially  since  we, 
too,  are  preparing  to  celebrate  a  significant  anniver¬ 
sary,  three  hundred  years  since  Thomas  Hooker  led 
his  little  band  from  Newtown  in  Massachusetts  to 
found  on  the  Long  River  of  the  Indians  the  three  towns 
that  became  the  triple  cornerstones  of  our  common¬ 
wealth. 

Separated  as  they  are  by  almost  the  length  of  the 
eastern  seaboard  and  as  far  apart  in  most  physical 
characteristics,  yet  certain  parallels  may  be  drawn 
between  the  early  history  of  our  two  states.  The 
fundamental  fact  in  each  was  its  founding  in  a  spirit 
of  peace  without  thought  of  conquest  or  subjugation 
of  others  and  each  was  happy  in  having  for  its  leader 
a  man  of  exceptional  gifts  of  mind  and  spirit.  The 
courtier  and  soldier  had  in  common  with  the  preacher 
and  son  of  Puritans  a  rare  breadth  of  understanding, 
and  that  civilized  attitude  of  tolerance  that  was  per¬ 
haps  the  rarest  of  all  gifts  in  that  day. 

It  was  the  Governor  of  Connecticut — our  Demo¬ 
cratic  Governor,  who  is  also  a  scholar  and  an  Univer¬ 
sity  don — who  when  Georgia  and  her  celebration  was 
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spoken  of  recently  said  smiling,  “Tell  them  something 
about  Connecticut.”  Telling  is  not  in  fashion  today, 
yet  I  should  like  to  bring  you  a  bit  of  Connecticut,  not 
that  of  the  schools  and  colleges  you  all  know,  not  that 
of  the  Boston  post  road  with  its  ugly,  unending  ribbon 
of  traffic,  but  the  Connecticut  of  the  hill  country. 
Driving  far  from  any  city  on  many  of  the  mild  after¬ 
noons  of  this  most  un-New  England  winter,  one  often 
looks  down  on  a  little  manufacturing  town  settled  in 
a  cup  of  the  hills.  It  is  sturdy  and  compact,  houses 
plain,  but  solid,  flank  the  square,  the  old  red  brick  mills 
stand  by  the  stream,  water  trickles  over  the  half  frozen 
dam,  against  a  doorway  is  etched  the  shadow  of  an 
ancient  maple;  there  is  a  church  in  the  village  center 
and  straggling  up  the  height  beyond,  the  serious  little 
stones  of  the  cemetery,  white  beneath  their  pines. 

It  is  no  striking  picture,  yet  it  embodies  a  vital  part 
of  the  history  of  our  people ;  there  is  thrift  and  inven¬ 
tion  in  industry,  respect  for  the  established  order  with 
a  contempt  for  sham,  a  sense  of  duty  that  once  convinced 
carries  far  and  above  all  independence  and  a  deeply 
contended  love  of  country  and  of  home.  The  lives  of 
these  quiet  citizens  are  at  once  the  result  and  the 
cause  of  that  temper  of  mind  and  thought  that  resulted 
in  the  framing  of  the  Fundamental  Orders,  that  body 
of  law  and  agreement  which  is  today  recognized  by 
historians  as  the  first  written  constitution  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government. 

If  I  bring  you  this  vignette  of  my  well-loved  Con¬ 
necticut,  I  would  take  back  a  broader  picture  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  the  sweep  of  her  great  fields,  the  charm  and 
amenity  of  her  life,  the  ease  and  graciousness  of  her 
people  and  beneath  the  ease  and  the  charm,  the 
strength  and  courage  that  have  rebuilt  what  wars  have 
so  cruelly  destroyed,  from  the  days  when  your  state, 
a  buffer  for  her  older  neighbors,  armed  herself  against 
the  power  of  Spain  and  waged  war  against  the  Indians, 
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and  when,  in  the  long  struggle  of  the  Revolution, 
Pulaski  drew  his  bright  sword  for  the  last  time  in  her 
defense. 

Since  we  are  assembled  here  today  as  a  group 
formed  for  patriotic  purposes,  may  we  not  stop  for  a 
moment  to  ask  how  we  have  served  those  purposes,  in 
the  forty  years  of  our  life  as  a  society.  In  looking  from 
this  distance,  it  seems  certain  that  the  position  of 
Colonial  art  today,  placed  as  it  is  side  by  side  with 
that  of  the  great  artistic  eras,  is  in  part  due  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  our  members,  and  the  saving  of  written  re¬ 
cords  to  their  research ;  these  have  been  added  to  the 
store  of  general  knowlege;  the  historic  houses  saved 
from  the  auctioneer’s  hammer  or  simply  from  the  “un¬ 
imaginable  touch  of  time”  are  helping  keep  alive  the 
atmosphere  of  their  day,  the  historic  spots  marked  are 
milestones  for  the  traveller  on  old  paths.  In  certain 
restorations  of  halls  or  places  of  worship  we  make  the 
past  live  by  more  than  a  dry  inscription ;  in  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  a  memorial  to  a  hundred  years  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  England  and  America,  we  speak  of  a  future 
hope,  in  holding  out  a  hand  to  the  alien  born  among  our 
people,  we  are  mindful  of  our  own  beginnings.  And 
if  these  are  in  part  acts  of  material  accomplishment, 
there  is  something  more,  for  with  them  we  have  also 
achieved  a  unity  of  spirit  that  is  the  essence  of  our 
gift  to  our  country ;  not  merely  toleration  and  respect 
between  its  different  sections  but  sincere  affection  and 
the  understanding  that  only  affection  can  give  are 
surely  the  best  that  we  have  to  offer  her  in  these  days 
of  estranging  trial.  In  going  about  among  the  branches 
of  our  Society,  as  it  has  been  the  great  privilege  of 
your  president  to  do,  the  thing  that  stands  out  most 
clearly  is  the  fundamental  likeness  among  our  people, 
underneath  the  superficial  dissimilarities  of  speech  and 
habit,  the  outgrowth  of  the  American  spirit. 
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The  author  of  the  Epic  of  America  has  said,  “There 
has  also  been  the  American  dream  of  a  land  where 
life  should  be  better  and  richer  and  fuller  for  every- 
man — It  is  not  merely  a  dream  of  motor  cars  and  high 
wages,  but  a  dream  of  a  social  order  in  which  each 
man  and  each  woman  shall  be  able  to  attain  to  the 
fullest  stature  of  which  they  are  innately  capable,  and 
be  recognized  by  others  for  what  they  are  regardless 
of  fortuitous  circumstances  of  birth  or  position.” 

If  you  in  Georgia  and  we  in  Connecticut  ask  what 
it  is  we  celebrate  in  our  anniversaries,  the  answer  has 
already  been  given;  our  ancestors  themselves  do  not 
need  us,  they  have  long  passed  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  praise ;  surely  we  commemorate  today  no  discovery 
alone  or  the  labor  of  founding  a  state,  not  grants  or 
charters,  not  victories  in  war  or  material  growth,  but 
the  free  spirit  that  breathing  through  all,  gave  it  life. 

The  motto  on  the  first  seal  of  Georgia  read,  “Non 
sibi  sed  aliis underneath  three  grape  vines  the  motto 
of  Connecticut  says,  “Qui  transtulit,  sustinet.”  What 
He  has  transplanted.  He  will  sustain.  Do  not  those 
seven  Latin  words  express  the  essence  of  the  faith  of 
our  fathers? 


SCHEDULE  OF  BI-CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 
IN  SAVANNAH 

The  events  which  took  place  in  Savannah  on  Febru¬ 
ary  12,  1933,  in  celebration  of  the  200th  Anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  English  Colony  of  Georgia  were 
the  following: — 

1.  At  8:00  A.  M.  a  Service  of  the  Holy  Communion 
was  held  in  Christ  Church  for  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Young  Peoples  Service  League  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  throughout  the  whole  State  of  Georgia. 
This  Service  was  sponsored  by  the  Diocese  of  Georgia 
and  the  Diocese  of  Atlanta,  and  the  Communion  was 
administered  by  the  Right  Reverend  John  D.  Wing, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  South  Florida,  and  one  time  Rector 
of  Christ  Church. 

2.  At  11:30  A.  M.  a  Religious  Service  was  held  in 
Christ  Church,  Savannah,  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Frederick  F.  Reese,  D.D.,  Bishop,  and  the  Clergy  of 
the  Diocese  of  Georgia,  assisted  by  visiting  Bishops  and 
Clergy,  in  commemoration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  the  Province 
of  Georgia  and  of  Christ  Church,  the  Mother  Church 
of  the  Colony,  in  Savannah  on  February  12,  1733. 

The  Sermon  was  a  historic  address  on  the  “Founding 
of  the  Church  in  Georgia,”  delivered  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Henry  J.  Mikell,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Atlanta. 

The  Diocesan  Clergy  participating  were  the  Right 
Reverend  Frederick  F.  Reese,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  Rev.  Dr.  James  B.  Lawrence,  Rector  Calvary 
Church,  Americus,  Rev.  Samuel  B.  McGlohon,  Rector 
(retired)  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Savannah,  Rev.  Robb 
White,  Rector  St.  Thomas’  Church,  Thomasville,  Rev. 
Herbert  Scott-Smith,  Vicar  St.  John’s  Church,  Bain- 
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bridge,  Rev.  Dr.  David  Cady  Wright,  Rector  Christ 
Church,  Savannah,  Rev.  Frederick  Cousins,  Rector  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  Darien,  Rev.  Charles  C.  J.  Carpen- 
ter,B.D.,  Rector  St.  John’s  Church,  Savannah,  Rev. 
Harry  S.  Cobey,  Rector  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Albany,  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Lee,  Rector  Christ  Church,  Frederica, 
Rev.  Robert  H.  Daniell,  Missionary  Priest,  Isle  of  Hope, 
Pooler  and  Meldrim,  Rev.  Joseph  Burton,  Rector  St. 
Michael’s  and  All  Angels  Church,  Savannah,  Rev. 
John  C.  Skottowe,  Vicar  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Hawkins- 
ville  and  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  Rev.  John  B.  Walthour, 
Rector  Grace  Church,  Way  cross.  Rev.  Armand  T. 
Eyler,  Missionary  Christ  Church,  Valdosta,  Rev.  Walter 
W.  Ware,  Rector  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Savannah.  Colored 
Clergy:  Rev.  Charles  B.  Pritchett,  Vicar  St.  Ambrose 
Church,  Way  cross.  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Brown,  Arch¬ 
deacon  and  Vicar  St.  Augustine’s  Church,  Savannah, 
Rev.  Julian  C.  Perry,  Rector  St.  Athanasius’  Church, 
Brunswick,  Rev.  Charles  H.  Dukes,  Vicar  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Augusta,  Rev.  Gustave  H.  Caution,  Rector  St. 
Stephens  Church,  Savannah. 

Visiting  Bishops  and  Clergy,  participating  in  the 
Service : 

Right  Rev.  Boyd  Vincent,  D.D.,  retired.  Bishop  of 
Southern  Ohio, 

Right  Rev.  Henry  J.  Mikell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  At¬ 
lanta, 

Right  Rev.  John  D.  Wing,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  South 
Florida, 

Right  Rev.  A.  S.  Thomas,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  South 
Carolina, 

Right  Rev.  J.  M.  Maxon,  D.D.,  Bishop  Coadjutor 
of  Tennessee, 

Right  Rev.  Albion  W.  Knight,  D.D.,  Bishop  Coad¬ 
jutor  of  New  Jersey, 
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Very  Rev.  W.  S.  Turner  of  Atlanta,  Diocese  of 
Atlanta, 

Rev.  Mortimer  Glover  of  Macon,  Diocese  of  At¬ 
lanta, 

Rev.  J.  A.  Smith,  retired.  Diocese  of  New  Jersery, 

Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell,  D.D.,  retired.  Diocese  of 
Easton, 

Rev.  H.  D.  Bull  of  Georgetown,  Diocese  of  South 
Carolina, 

Rev.  Father  Girasimos  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
Savannah. 

Lay  Delegates  from  Diocese  of  Atlanta : 

Robert  C.  Alston,  Esq.  and  Judge  E.  E.  Pomeroy. 

3.  At  U:00  P.  M.  a  civil  celebration  was  held  in  John¬ 
son  Square  by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  in  celebration  of  the  Bi-Centennial  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Founding  of  the  Colony  at  which  a  sun¬ 
dial  was  unveiled  to  the  memory  of  Col.  William  Bull 
in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  Colony  and  to  mark 
the  spot  where  the  colonists  had  erected  their  original 
sundial. 

The  Invocation  was  made  by  Rt.  Rev.  F.  F.  Reese, 
Bishop  of  Georgia  and  Chaplain  of  the  Society. 

Opening  Remarks  by  Charles  Ellis,  Esq.,  Governor  of 
the  Society  and  Unveiling  of  the  Sundial. 

Historic  Address  on  “The  Spanish  Era  in  Georgia  and 
the  English  Settlement  in  1733”  by  Hon.  J.  Randolph 
Anderson,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Society. 

Presentation  of  the  Sundial  to  the  City  Authorities 
by  Governor  Ellis. 

Acceptance  of  the  Sundial  by  the  Ciy.  Address 
of  Hon.  Thomas  Gamble,  Mayor  of  Savannah,  Benedic¬ 
tion  by  Rt.  Rev.  F.  F.  Reese. 

4.  At  5:00  P.  M.  Patriotic  Commemorative  Service 
in  Christ  Church,  held  by  Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  F.  Reese, 
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Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Georgia  and  Rev.  David  C. 
Wright,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  assisted  by  the 
choir  of  St.  John’s  Church,  for  and  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  The  Georgia  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of 
America. 

The  liturgical  form  for  the  service  was  prepared  by 
Bishop  Reese  for  use  at  all  religious  services  in  Geor¬ 
gia  during  this  bi-centennial  year. 

At  this  service  an  Address  on  “The  Faith  of  Our 
Fathers’’  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  James  P.  Andrei^, 
President  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  America. 
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AVONDALE  AND  DEERBROOK  PLANTATION  DOCUMENTS 
Edited  by  Lucia  B.  S.  Monboe 

Avondale  and  Deerbrook  plantations,  together  with  another 
tract  known  as  Scotia,  comprised  about  2,600  acres  with  about 
80  slaves,  and  were  situated  in  Early  County,  near  Blakely,  in 
southwestern  Georgia.  They  were  the  property  of  Hugh  O’Keefe 
Nesbitt  of  Augusta,  who  was  bom  in  1814.  Nesbitt  prepared  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  physician,  having  studied  two  years  in  Paris.  Returning 
to  Georgia  in  1838,  he  met  and  soon  married  Martha  Deloney 
Berrien,  a  niece  of  John  McPherson  Berrien  and  a  daughter  of  a 
distinguished  physician  who  had  died  in  the  yellow  fever  epedimic 
in  Savannah  in  1820.  As  the  bulk  of  Miss  Berrien’s  property  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage  was  in  slaves,  the  responsibility  of  their 
charge  caused  a  complete  change  in  the  life  of  Nesbitt.  Giving  up 
his  cherished  desire  of  becoming  a  distinguished  physician,  he 
entered  actively  into  the  management  if  his  estates  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  this  pursuit.  He  died  in  1856  as  a  result  of 
being  thrown  from  a  horse. 

As  was  the  custom  among  ante-bellum  planters,  he  spent  his 
summers  away  from  his  plantations,  in  a  cooler  climate.  Nesbitt 
chose  Athens,  where  he  lived  in  the  house  afterwards  made  famous 
as  the  home  of  Henry  W.  Grady.  A  few  years  before  his  death 
he  moved  to  Marietta  for  the  summers.  Nesbitt  considered  planting 
a  scientific  business  and  he  gave  it  the  same  degree  of  thought 
and  meticulous  attention  he  would  have  g^iven  to  medicine  had 
he  pursued  that  occupation.  On  his  plantations  he  developed  a 
mixed  husbandry,  which  marked  him  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
planters  in  Georgia.  His  background  of  culture  and  learning  g^ve 
him  a  deep  interest  in  the  general  progress  of  his  times. 

The  documents  which  follow  have  been  taken  from  a  neatly 
kept  ledger  of  146  pages,  owned  by  Lucia  Berrien  Starnes  Monroe 
(Mrs.  John  F.  Monroe),  of  Athens,  Georgia,  a  great  granddaughter 
of  Hugh  O’Keefe  Nesbitt.  E.  M.  Ck}ULTEB. 
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PART  I 

LIST  OP  PAPERS,  JOURNALS,  ETC.  SUBSCRIBED  TO 
1847,  1848,  1849 

Weekly  N.  Y.  Herald . $3.00 

Weekly  Phila  Sat  Courier . 32.00 

Godeys  Lady’s  Book . 12.00 

Weekly  Nat.  Intelli^rencer . $3.00 

[Augusta]  Weekly  Chron.  &  Sentinel . $2.00 

[Southern]  Cultivator . $1.00 

Ft.  Gaines  Volunteer . $2.60 

Apala.  Conuner.  Advertiser . $1.00 

Mother’s  Magazine . $1.00 

Missionary  Herald  . $  .60 

Blackwood’s  Magazine . $3.00 

N.  [orth]  A.  [merican]  Review . $6.00 

Presbyterian  Band  . $3.00 

N.  0.  Picayune . |8.00 

Southern  Literary  Journal . $6.00 

Athens  Whig  . S-2.00 

Youths  Cabinet  . . . . Sl.OO 

[Georgia]  Journal  &  Messenger . $2.60 
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SLAVES  AT  AVONDALE  &  DEERBROOK 


Men 

30 — Franky 

1 — James 

31 — John 

2 — Moses 

32 — Charles 

3 — Joe 

33 — Julius 

4— BiUy 

34 — Alleck 

5— Abraham 

35 — Jim 

6 — Caesar 

7— Paul 

Women 

8 — Paul,  Jr. 

1— Polly 

9 — Sandy 

2 — June 

10 — George 

3 — Rose 

11 — Randall 

4 — Mariah 

12 — Arthur 

5— Nanny 

13 — Robin 

6 — Amelia 

14 — Titus 

7 — Nancy 

15— Anderson 

8 — Hannah 

16 — Wm.  Sweet 

9 — Salina 

17— Dick 

10 — Phillis 

18 — Cornelius 

11 — Hager 

19 — Bilker 

12 — Mary 

20 — ^Prank 

13 — Hannah 

21 — Deane 

22— Alleck 

23 —  Jack 

24 —  Stephen 

25 —  ^Tony 

26 —  Emmanuel 

27 —  Wm.  Belksmith 

28 —  Henry 

29 —  Edward 


14 —  Maria 

15 —  Judy  K. 

16 —  Fanny 

17 —  Hannah 

18 —  Louisa 

19 —  Rose 

20 —  Jane  C. 

21 —  Rosetta 

22—  Milly 

23—  Sally  C. 

24 —  Imogene 

25 —  Sally  Q. 

26 —  Clara 

27 —  Judy  T. 

28 —  Charlotte 

29 —  Clara 

30 —  Julia 

31 —  Roxine 

32 —  Matilda 

33 —  Margaret 

34 —  Anne 

SaHw  (Nancy’s 
Titus  I 

Phillis  >  Amelia’s 
Hager  | 

Haiiah  I  H^nah’s 


COTTON  CROPS 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 


72  Bags —  93,808  lbs.  seed  cotton  at  6  3/4  ct. 

87  Bags — 133,080  lbs.  seed  cotton  at  5  1/8  ct. 

92  Bags — 132,690  lbs.  seed  cotton  at  7  1/4  ct. 

142  Bags — 258,967  lbs.  seed  cotton  at  4  3/8  ct. 

100  Bags — 164,500  lbs.  seed  cotton  at  6  1/2  ct. 

Ill  Bags — 176,717  lbs.  seed  cotton  at  8  1/2  &  9  1/8  ct. 

165  Bags — 275,425  lbs.  seed  cotton  at 

108  do.  at  Deerbrook,  169,155  lbs. 

seed  cotton. 


I  6  1/4  & 
j  6  2/5ct. 


1 140  A.  [vondale]  bags — 253,278  lbs.  seed  cotton  4  1/2  & 

I  70  D.  [eerbrook]  do.  123,320  do.  do.  at  5  1/4  ct. 


1848. 
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CORN  CROPS 


1841. 

96  Waggon  loads  &  26  bus  per  load - 

1842. 

74 

do.  do.  - 

1843. 

99 

do.  do.  _ 

1844. 

167 

do.  do.  - 

1845. 

126 

do.  do. 

1846. 

146 

do.  do. 

1847. 

179 

do.  do. 

1848. 

85  D.  [eerbrook]  98  A.  [vondale]  do. 

FODDER  CROPS 

1841. 

16 

Stacks  double. 

1842. 

12 

do. 

1843. 

15 

do. 

1844. 

40 

do. 

1845. 

26 

do. 

1846. 

22 

do. 

1847. 

19 

do. 

1848. 

A. 

[vondale]  18.  do.  D.  [eerbrook]  10 

PEA  CROPS 

1841. 

12 

Stacks 

1842. 

12 

do. 

1843. 

15 

do. 

1844. 

10 

do. 

1845. 

11 

do. 

1846. 

0 

Saved  no  pea  vines,  having  so  much  : 

1847. 

6 

Stacks 

PEA  CROPS 

1841. 

16  Waggon  loads. 

1842. 

16 

do. 

1843. 

9 

do. 

1844. 

13 

do. 

1845. 

100 

Bushels. 

1846. 

100 

do. 

1847. 

76 

do. 

1848. 

17  Waggon  loads. 

30  Killed  weighing  4  1/4  ct.. 

39  do.  do. 

51  do.  do 

67  do.  do. 

71  do.  do. 


...4556  lbs. 
..4248  ” 

..6124  ” 

..7681  ” 

..7017  ” 
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1846.  95  A  [vondale]  do.  . 1000  ” 

36  D  [eerbrook]  At  Deerbrook  1846  killed  36  weighing 

. 4350  lbs. 

1847.  A  [vondale]  107  do.  do . 1200  ” 

D  [eerbrook]  44  do.  do . 4850  ” 

1848.  A  [vondale]  105  do.  do .  11,550  ” 

D  [eerbrook]  67  do.  do . 8,300  ” 


BEEF 


1841.  3  Killed  weighting  3  ct . 1107  lbs. 

1842.  4  do.  do.  2  ct. . 1597  ” 

1843.  8  do.  do.  2  ct . 2887  ” 

1844.  5  do.  do.  . 1500  ” 

1845.  1  do.  do.  .  850  ” 

1846.  4  do.  do.  2  ct . -1888  " 


LIST  OP  CATTLE  A  HOGS  ON  PLANTATION 

1841.  14  Head  cattle 

1842.  4  Marketed 

1843.  8  ” 

1844.  7  Work  Steers 

21  Breeding  Sows 
69  Killing  hogs 
52  Shoats 

1  Boar 

1846.  44  Head  of  Cattle 

51  do.  do. 

1847.  2  Brindle  Steers. 

1848.  72  Head  of  Cattle  at  Avondale,  including  Work  Steers. 

37  Head  at  Deerbrook  do. 

1849.  54  Head  Cattle  including  Work  Steers  at  Avondale. 

37  Head  at  Deerbrook. 


1842.  The  following  is  a  list  of  stock,  etc.  on  the  plantation 
this  year. 


7  Cows 
7  Yearlings 
3  Calves 

2  Bollingbrook  Sows  & 

6  Tennessee  do.  A 

2  Wiley  do.  A 

2  Blk.  Boar  A  Sow 

1  Wild  Sow  A 

5  Steers 
11  Mules 


3 

1 


28 

15 

pigs 

12 

30 

do. 

12 

8 

do. 

12 

8 

3 

do. 

4 

6 

2 


Mares 

Colt 

Hoes 

A  ploughs 
T  shovels 
Scooters 
Sweeps 
Half  Shovels 
Harrows 

Scythes  ft  Cradles 
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2  Reap  Hooks 

12  Grubbing  Hoes 
9  Wedges 

2  Spades 
1  C  cut  saw 

1  Whip  do. 

14  Axes 

13  Meal  Bags 

21  B  Shuck  Collars 
12  Plough  gears  complete 

2  Road  Waggons 

12  Setts  of  gear  A  cover 

1  Ox  Cart  A  Chain 

2  Spinning  Wheels 

1  Ox  Waggon 

2  pr  Fire  dog^s 


2  Shovel  A  Tongs 
2  Waggon  Saddles 
2  Fifth  Chains  A  Stretchers 
13  New  Shovel  ploughs 

4  Half  do. 

2  Bed  Keys 

2  Foot  Cuffs 
1  Box  Axes,  10  in  no. 

In  a  box  in  storeroom, 

5  New  Bridles 

4  pr  New  hames  A  strings. 

5  door  locks  &  screws 
1  Box  window  glass 

1  Floor  Carpet 

2  Hand  Cuffs 
1  Com  Sheller 


1843 

6  Cows  6  Steers,  2  new  ones 

7  2  Year-old  heifers  A  steers  12  Sows 

4  Yearlings  50  Barrows  A  Spayed  hogs 

3  Calves  2  ditto. 

KITCHEN  UTENSILS 


4  Pots 
1  Gridiron 
1  Oven 

1  Large  tin  pan 
1  Spider 

1  Large  tin  bucket 
1  Skillet 

1  Large  coffee-pot 
1  Saucepan 
6  Tin  plates 
1  Fry  pan 
1  Tin  water-bucket 

9  Stone  Jars 
12  Large  plates 
12  Small  do. 

1  Tea  Sett 
4  Dishes 

3  Deep  do. 

2  Small  bowls 

2  Shovels — large  for  cotton 


1  Waffle-irons 
1  Tin  pepper-box 
3  Smoothing  irons 
1  Teakettle 

1  Qt.  Measure 

2  Small  tubs 

2  Chums 

1  Coffee-mill 
1  Wafer-iron 
6  Milk-pans 
1  Small  do. 

1844 

1  Small  do. 

1  Small  pitcher 

1  Large  Pitcher 

3  Candle  sticks  A  snuffers 

2  Salt  Stands 

1  Mustard,  Vinegar,  A  pepper  pot 

2  Small  Mugs 
10  Tumblers 
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4  Tin  cups 

1  Tin  Wash  basin 

1  New  Gin 

1  Cotton  frame 

9  Knives  &  forks 

6  Chairs 

1  Carpet 

1  Floor  Cloth 

2  Rugs 

3  Mats 

1  Writing  desk 

6  Spoons,  large 

1  Boiler 

1  High  bedstead 

6  New  blankets 

1  Low  do. 

7  Old  do. 

1  Dinner  Table 

1  Quilt 

1  Large  do. 

1  Comfort 

1  Small  do. 

1  Spread 

1  Looking  glass 

1  Featherbed 

1  Boiler 

1  Shuck  mattress 

1  Hatchet  for  plough 

2  Cotton  do. 

1  Table  cover 

1844 

CARPENTER  TOOLS 

2  Hand  Saws 

1  Square 

2  Smoothing  planes 

1  Tryon  square 

1  Fore  ” 

1  Broad  Axe  &  1  new  one 

2  Jack  planes 

1  Hammer 

1  Brace  &  12  Bitts 

1  Firmer 

1  Hatchet 

1  Beveling  square 

4  Chisels 

1  Tennon  saw 

5  Augers 

1  1/4  Kegs  4d.  nails 

1  Adze 

1  ”  lOd.  do. 

1  Drawing  Knife  & 

1  ”  12d.  do. 

1  New  one 

%  ”  cut  do. 

1  Hammer 

14  trace  chains  all  linked  together 

1  Ditching  shovel 

2  Setts  gear  for  mill 

1  Garden  spade 

1844 

12  Mules 

52  pigs 

5  Mares 

1  Pony 

2  Stud  Colts  &  1  Mare 

Colt  3  Colts 

7  Work  Steers 

4  Cows  and 

1  Berkshire  Boar 

4  Calves  (exchanged  pony  with 

1  Woburn  Sow 

Gay  for  them) 

20  Common  do. 

8  Sett  Waggon  gear  A  2  extra 

69  Barrows  A  Spayed  sows 
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1845 


1  Boar 

2  5th  Chains  j 

64  Hogs,  Sows,  A  1  mare 

28  Weeding  Hoes 

87  Shoats  A  4  more 

12  Grabbing  do. 

19  Pigs  5  more 

12  Allen  ploughs  A  1  new  one 

10  Wild  Shoats 

12  Turning  shovels  A  2  do. 

27  Cows  A  Calves 

10  Sweeps 

5  Steers 

6  Scooters 

13  Mules 

8  Half  shovels 

6  Mares 

2  Spades 

14  Sett  plough  gear  complete 

3  Shovels 

6  pr  Extra  trace  chains 

2  Cradles  A  2  Sickles 

3  New  Bridles 

10  Curry  Combs 

4  pr  Extra  Hames 

3  Spinning  Wheels 

Sett  of  Carpenter  A  Blacksmith  Tools 

1  Cross  cut  saw 

6  Sacks  Salt 

1  Whip  do. 

1  pc  Woolen  Cloth 

4  Cribs  Com 

1  pc  Cotton  do. 

3  1/2  Kegs  Nails 

7  Pad  locks — 1  on  smith  shop,  3  on  Com  Cribs,  1  on  Tool  Chest, 

1  on  Lint  room,  1  on  dairy. 

2  parts  of  pieces  of  bagging 

1  Coil  rope 

5  Hanks  twine 

May  20.  (Porter  sent  me  as  follows,  viz: 

6  pc  Bagging  649  yds. 

1  Hand  saw  new 

4  Coils  rope  539  lbs. 

3  Large  tin  pans 

30  pounds  twine,  A  a  lot  of  iron.) 

3  Small  do. 

1  lantern 

1  Tin  bucket 

1  Two  horse  wagon 

2  Setts  wagon  gear,  bought  of  Col.  Bulloch. 

1846 

1  doz.  Axes,  gave  out  2  &  had  2  old  ones  returned. 

11  pr  Shoes,  9  Brogans  &  2  small  black  pair. 

10  New  Allen  ploughs,  made  by  Wades’  Smith. 

12  New  hoes 

1  ”  Drawing  Knife 

1  Tennon  Saw 

In  a  box  in  store  room  there  are  put  away  3  plough  bridles  with¬ 
out  blinds. 

1  plough  bridle  with  blinds,  bought  of  a  pedlar.  &  3  were  in  the 
box  before 

1  ps.  Osnaburg  linen  55  yds. 

1  do.  cotton 

221  Head  of  hogs,  but  of  this  number  there  will  be  150  head  of 
meat  hogs  in  the  fall. 
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MARKS  OF  CATTLE  DIFFERENT  FROM  MINE  BUT 
OWNED  BY  ME 

Speckled  steer,  crop  &  2  slits  right  &  under  square  in  left  ear. 

Heifer  do  do  do  do 

Cow,  under  square  &  under  bit  in  right  &  slit  in  left  ear. 

Cow,  crop  &  under  bit  in  right  &  2  swallow’s  forks  in  left  ear. 

Cow,  crop  in  right  &  under  slope  in  left. 

Cow,  crop  &  2  slits  in  right  &  swallow  fork  &  under  bit  in  left. 

Cow,  crop  slit  &  over  bit  in  right  &  swallow’s  fork  &  under  bit 
on  left. 

Cow,  swallow’s  fork  under  crop,  neck,  &  over  bit  in  right.  &  crop 
&  1/2  crop  in  right. 

2  cows,  staple  fork  in  right  &  under  slope  in  left. 

2  steers  crop  &  1/2  crop  in  right  &  swallows  fork  &  under  crop, 
nick  in  left  ear. 

Beside  the  above,  there  is  in  my  mark  forty-four,  44,  head  of 
cattle  in  all  on  the  place. 

1847 

11  mules  7  mules 

2  mules  sold — 5  more  added  2  mares,  1  more  sold 

4  mares  1  horse 

2  horses  14  New  plough  bridles 

1  colt  14  ”  gear 

Avondale 

4  Trace  chains  for  Anderson’s  halters 

1  1/2  pcs.  Bagging,  1  Coil  rope 

2  Kegs  nails  6  Bars  Iron 

1  30  gal.  boiler  5  Sacks  Salt 

85  Meat  Hogs,  1  with  Cowart’s  hogs,  &  2  with  Davis’. 

6  Boars,  2  wt.  [white]  ones,  1  red,  1  red  with  white  list,  1  Sooty, 
&1  at  Mr.  Gay’s,  also  1  wt.  with  red  head  of  Reddick’s  stock. 

2  Wild  sows  which  Mr  Gay  gave  me. 

2  Pad  Locks  on  Duck  coops,  1  on  kitchen. 

There  were  in  1846  Fortyfour  head  of  cattle  in  all  on  my  place  at 
Avondale.  Since  then  there  have  been  added  2  brindle  steers 
&  eleven  calves  bom,  making  in  all,  this  16th  May  1847, 
Fifty-seven  head.  Of  the  eleven  calves,  10  have  been  marked 
&  branded  HN. 
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1848 

280  Heads  of  Hogs,  A  out  of  these  there  will  be  150  meat  Hogs 
in  the  fall  at  Avondale. 

At  Avondale  1  Pony 

68  Head  Cattle  2  Mule  Colts 

14  Mules  minus  2  At  Deerbrook 

4  Mares  plus  1  equals  5  7  Mules 

2  Horses  plus  1  equals  3  1  Mare 

1  Mare  Colt  1  Horse 

Marked,  altered,  &  spayed  the  first  marketing  at  Deerbrook,  71 
head  of  hogs. 

Branded  A  marked  15  calves  at  Avondale. 

Branded  A  marked  15  ”  at  Deerbrook. 

There  were  in  1847.  57  head  of  cattle  at  Avondale,  including 
work  steers.  Since  then  there  have  been  15  calves  bom, 
making  in  all  this  year  72  head. 


Avondale 

—  Head  of  Hogs 

—  Meat  Hogs 

48  Head  of  Cattle 
2  Colts 
Deerbrook 

—  Head  of  Hogs 

—  Meat  Hogs 

31  Head  of  Cattle 
6  Work  Steers 


1849 

6  Work  Steers 
8  Mules 
2  Horses 
5  Mares 


8  Mules 
1  Horse 
1  Mare 


[To  be  continued] 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

With  profound  grief  we  would  record  the  death  of  Private 
WnxiAM  S.  Griffith,  who  was  killed  while  on  picket  the  11th  of 
December,  1862,  with  a  grape  shot  from  the  enemy,  in  the  24th 
year  of  his  age. 

This  noble  young  man  and  Christian  volunteered  in  June,  1861, 
as  a  recruit  to  the  Athens  Guards,  and  since  that  time  had  been 
in  several  engagements  with  the  enemy  and  proven  himself  to  be 
as  brave  as  the  bravest,  and  always  went  into  action  with  a  smile 
on  his  face.  On  the  morning  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  told 
that  his  Regiment  (3rd  Ga.)  was  going  out  on  picket  duty,  he 
replied,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  “Boys,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,” 
and  appeared  anxious  to  get  a  chance  at  an  enemy  who  would  lay 
waste  everything  that  is  near  and  dear  to  a  Southerner. 

William  S.  Griffith  joined  the  Baptist  Church  in  1854.  Though 
very  young  when  he  first  connected  himself  to  the  church,  his  zeal 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  church  and  his  relatives  and  friends  was 
such,  that  he  would  meet  with  them  in  a  prayer  meeting  and 
pray  God  to  bless  them. 

The  church  to  which  he  belonged  met  on  Sabbath  before  he 
left,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  the  parting  hand.  He  told  them 
if  they  would  pray  for  him  he  would  be  sure  to  come  back.  But 
alas!  he  fell,  honorably  defending  his  country.  May  his  deeply 
afflicted  family  and  the  church  to  which  he  belonged  be  improved 
by  the  affiiction,  and  at  the  same  time  consoled  by  the  reflection, 
that  he  died  in  the  noble  cause  of  his  country,  and  as  the  Christian 
dieth.  His  father  cheerfully  gave  him  up  to  his  country,  and  with 
unfeigned  thankfulness  for  the  testimony  he  left  behind  as  a 
Christian. 

Southern  Watchman,  February  11,  1863. 

Died.  Of  typhoid  fever,  in  Camp  Winder  Hospital,  Richmond, 
Va.,  17th  July,  1862,  Willie  F.  Cook,  aged  22  years,  6  months  and 
10  days.  We  do  not  wish  to  eulogize  upon  the  character  as  one 
so  well  known  as  Willie.  He  was  known  to  a  great  many,  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

We  all  recollect  when  he  left  his  home  as  a  soldier  in  defence 
of  his  country,  that  memorable  tenth  of  June,  1861,  when  the  calls 
of  our  Government,  then  struggling  in  its  infancy,  were  heard  by 
all  and  cheerfully  responded  to  by  many.  Among  the  latter  Willie 
stood  ready  to  breast  the  storm  in  all  its  fury. 

He  was  a  member  of  Athens  Guards,  3d.  Ga.  Reg.,  the  history 
of  which  is  known  to  many.  Willie  was  a  prominent  member. 
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having  comparatively  no  sickness  for  the  first  8  or  10  months  he 
was  in  service.  He  stood  ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  do  his 
duty. 

We  have  seen  him  at  home  in  all  the  avocations  of  social  life. 
We  have  seen  him  in  camp,  where  temptations  were  on  every  hand, 
but  to  none  of  them  did  he  even  yield.  We  have  seen  him  on 
the  battle  held,  when  it  seemed  that  the  heavens  were  made  of 
bombs  and  the  air  thickly  filled  with  balls  flying  in  every  direction. 
Amidst  all,  he  stood  up  like  a  man.  He  was  a  participant  in  the 
battle  of  Malvern  Hill  and  also  Chichimacomico  and  ^uth  Mills, 
and  there,  by  the  manly  courage  and  daring  bravery  he  evinced, 
we  were  made  believe  that  Willie  was  not  afraid  of  little  things. 

But  this  is  not  all  we  have  to  say  of  him.  He  was  not  only  a 
brave  soldier  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  but  also  a  bold  soldier 
of  the  Cross.  He  made  a  profession  of  religion  about  five  years 
previous  to  his  death;  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  his  life  was  one 
of  Godliness  and  well  becoming  a  Christian.  During  his  last  illness 
he  was  often  seen  and  heard,  only  a  few  hours  before  he  died, 
praying  for  the  success  of  our  cause  and  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  But  he  has  passed  away.  We  believe  his  pure  spirit  today 
is  surrounding  the  spotless  throne  in  heaven,  and  his  voice, 
mingling  with  loved  ones  there,  may  be  heard  singing  hallilujahs 
to  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever.  D.  H.  M.,  Jn. 

Southern  Watchman,  February  18,  1863. 

WHO’S  WHO 

J.  Randolph  Anderson  is  an  attorney  and  councellor  of  law 
in  Savannah. 

Mrs.  James  P.  Andrews  is  president  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

Charles  Ellis  is  Governor  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the 
State  of  Georg^ia. 

Thomas  Gamble  is  the  mayor  of  Savannah. 

The  Right  Reverend  H.  J.  Mikell  is  Bishop  of  Atlanta. 

Lucia  B.  S.  Monroe  (Mrs.  John  F.  Monroe)  is  a  resident  of 
Athens. 

A.  H.  Sweet  is  professor  of  history  in  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  Washington,  Pa. 
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Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  Com¬ 
piled  by  James  Houstoun  Johnston.  (Atlanta:  Georgia  Public 
Service  Commission,  1932.  Pp.  iii,  364.) 

All  the  facts  concerning  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad 
seem  to  be  set  down  in  this  work.  This  road  was  built  by  the  state 
of  Georgia  and  is  still  owned  by  the  state,  though  it  now  exists 
under  a  lease  to  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  Railway,  which  runs  until 
1969.  Actual  construction  was  started  in  1838  and  the  road  was 
completed  to  Chattanooga  in  1850.  At  first  the  state  operated  the 
road  under  a  superintendent  appointed  by  the  governor  but  there 
was  little  success  until  Joseph  E.  Brown  became  governor  in  the 
latter  Fifties  and  brought  his  business  genius  to  bear  upon  it.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  the  road  suffered  much,  especially  at  the  hands  of 
Sherman,  and  during  the  Reconstruction  period  under  Governor 
Bullock,  it  suffered  still  worse.  To  remove  it  from  the  blight  of 
political  manipulations,  it  was  leased  in  1870  to  a  private  corpor¬ 
ation  headed  by  Brown,  which  controlled  it  until  1890.  It  was  then 
leased  to  the  railway  company  which  controls  it  today,  with  the 
original  lease  being  renewed  in  1919. 

This  book  is  a  handy  compilation  of  the  main  facts  and  the 
documents  relative  to  the  history  of  the  road.  Mr.  Johnston  has 
not  sought  to  weave  the  story  into  a  continuous  narrative  unob¬ 
structed  by  documentary  interruptions;  instead,  he  has  included 
in  the  text  long  statutes,  charters,  reports,  and  other  source 
material.  He  traces  first  a  chronological  account  of  the  main  de¬ 
velopments,  and  then  gives  a  series  of  chapters  to  related  interests, 
such  as  legal  difficulties  with  the  Tennessee  end  of  the  road  and 
disputes  with  Chattanooga,  the  celebrated  Mitchell  deed  contro¬ 
versies,  the  Union  Station  in  Atlanta,  viaducts  and  bridges,  and 
various  other  subjects.  There  is  an  appendix  containing  a  great 
many  documents,  not  included  in  the  main  text.  There  are  more 
than  two  dozen  illustrations  and  a  large-sized  map  of  the  route  of 
the  railroad.  This  volume  will  always  be  a  handy  reference  for 
any  one  interested  in  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad. 

My  Confederate  Girlhood.  The  Memoirs  of  Kate  Virginia  Cox 
Logan.  Edited  by  her  Daughter  Lily  Logan  Morrill.  (Richmond: 
Garrett  &  Massie,  1932.  Pp.  xviii,  160.  $3.00.) 

Kate  Virginia  Cox  was  the  daughter  of  a  Union-loving  Vir¬ 
ginian,  who  with  her  whole  family  when  Virginia  seceded  became 
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a  loyal  to  the  Confederacy.  During:  the  war  she  met  T.  M.  Logan,  of 
South  Carolina,  who  became  one  of  the  youngest  generals  in  the 
Confederacy,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  were  married.  They 
made  their  home  in  Virginia  at  Richmond. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  the  reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Logan, 
written  in  1890,  and  including  not  only  her  memories  of  Confed¬ 
erate  days  but  also  of  the  years  following.  It  is  not  concerned 
with  the  general  currents  of  politics  and  economic  upbuilding,  but 
rather  with  the  commonplace  happenings  that  came  under  the 
observation  of  the  author,  the  experiences  of  family  life.  It  gives 
an  interesting  insight  into  the  customs  and  ways  of  the  families 
of  the  upper  level  of  Virginia  society.  In  addition  to  these 
reminiscences,  the  book  includes  various  letters  written  during 
the  Civil  War  by  Confederate  soldiers.  These  documents  are  con¬ 
cerned  mostly  with  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  and  give  an  inter¬ 
esting  insight  into  what  was  going  on  in  the  minds  of  intelligent 
soldiers  after  the  first  great  clash  of  arms.  The  feeling  was  dis¬ 
tinct  and  widespread  that  the  war  was  over,  that  the  North  would 
fight  no  more,  and  would  grant  independence  to  the  South. 

The  book  is  attractively  bound  and  includes  an  index. 

English  Public  Finance.  By  Frederick  C.  Dietz.  (New  York: 
The  Century  Co.,  1932.  Pp.  xviii,  478.  $4.00.) 

A  dozen  years  ago  Professor  Dietz  published  a  work  on  English 
Public  Finance,  H85-1SS8;  more  recently  he  has  given  us  special¬ 
ized  studies  on  the  exchequer  under  Elizabeth,  (1923),  and  under 
James  I  and  Charles  I,  (1928);  the  present  volume,  published 
for  The  American  Historical  Association,  is  based  on  the  careful 
examination  of  a  considerable  mass  of  documentary  material,  and 
carries  the  story  down  to  the  eve  of  the  civil  wars.  So  thoroughly 
has  the  author  mastered  his  material  that  he  has  achieved  the  rare 
feat  of  writing  an  authoritative  work  on  a  complex  and  technical 
subject  with  clarity  and  literary  style. 

The  first  five  chapters  deal  with  the  reigni  of  Elizabeth;  three 
are  devoted  to  James  I  and  three  to  Charles  I.  The  reviewer  re¬ 
grets  that  the  limits  of  a  brief  note  prevent  his  quoting  some,  at 
least,  of  the  keen  and  penetrating  observations  which  Professor 
Dietz  makes  anent  these  sovereigns  and  their  measure  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  policies  and  problems  of  their  reigns.  The  second 
part  of  the  book,  chapters  lUII-XX,  is  entitled  Special  Studies  in 
Revenue  and  Expenditure.  The  land  revenues,  the  customs,  new 
impositions,  and  subsidies,  fifteenths,  and  tenths,  are  dealt  with 
in  the  studies  in  revenue;  the  expenditures  are  those  at  court,  on 
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military  and  naval  establishments,  and  in  subsidies  to  the  States 
General  and  the  king  of  France.  The  perplexing  problems  of  public 
finance  are,  like  the  poor,  ever  with  us;  others  beside  professional 
students  of  history  may  learn  much  from  Professor  Dietz’s  ex¬ 
cellent  study.  ^  jj 


Fighting  for  Time,  or  The  Battle  That  Saved  Washington  and 
Mayhap  the  Union.  By  Glenn  H.  Worthington,  Frederick,  Mary¬ 
land.  (Baltimore:  Day  Printing  Company,  1932.  Pp.  x,  306. 
$2.50.) 

This  book  deals  with  General  Jubal  Early’s  invasion  of  Mary¬ 
land  in  the  summer  of  1864;  and  the  battle  which  saved  Washing¬ 
ton,  according  to  the  title  of  the  book,  was  Monocacy.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  General  Early’s  threat  was  filled  with  grave 
consequences  to  the  Union,  and  had  he  not  been  delayed  a  day 
at  Monocacy  by  General  Lew  Wallace’s  forces,  he  might  well  have 
captured  Washington.  Whether  this  would  have  taken  the  spirit 
out  of  the  North,  and  led  European  powers  to  recognize  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  no  once  can  say  with  certainty;  but  it  stands  to  reason 
that  a  vastly  different  complexion  would  have  been  placed  upon  the 
Civil  War,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  have  ended  under  surround¬ 
ings  other  than  those  at  Appamattox. 

Mr.  Worthington  has  written  an  interesting  account,  gleaned 
not  only  from  the  military  records,  but  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
modern  accounts  of  soldiers  who  were  in  the  campaign.  Although 
the  various  long  quotations  might  have  been  used  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  through  their  digestion  into  the  text,  the  author  has, 
nevertheless,  kept  his  narrative  moving.  There  are  seventeen  il¬ 
lustrations  and  maps,  and  an  index. 

Blaine  of  Maine.  His  Life  and  Times.  By  Charles  Edward 
Russell.  (New  York:  Cosmopolitan  Book  Corporation,  1931.  Pp. 
446.  $5.00.) 

Modern  historical  scholarship  has  apparently  beat  upon  Mr. 
Russell  to  no  effect,  for  he  writes  much  in  the  vein  of  1866.  He 
sees  Andrew  Johnson  a  drunken  sot,  inaugurated  vice-president 
in  a  most  debased  condition ;  the  South  was  a  poor  loser ;  it  passed 
laws  restoring  slavery;  and  it  alone  was  responsible  in  bringing 
about  the  fourteenth  amendment — and  many  other  things  Mr. 
Russell  sees  through  the  spectacles  of  Thaddeus  Stevens.  For  the 
earlier  times  he  sees  nothing  that  the  abolitions  ever  said  that 
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should  have  displeased  a  Southerner  very  much.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  such  writing  happily  does  not  represent  the  point  of  view  of 
modem  historians. 

But  this  book  is  interesting  reading,  because  it  is  well  written, 
and  it  gpves  engagingly  a  great  sweep  of  the  times  in  which  Blaine 
bobs  up  sufficiently  to  prevent  a  “Life  and  Times”  style  of  a 
biography  from  becoming  a  misnomer.  Blaine  emerges  neither 
wholly  good  nor  wholly  bad,  and  withal  a  dynamic  personality.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  why  Blaine,  with  all  his  faults,  should  have 
been  such  a  great  national  hero. 

Southern  Literature.  Selections  and  Biographies.  Selected  and 
edited  by  William  T.  Wynn.  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  1932. 
Pp.  XXX,  534.  12.76.) 

As  the  title  of  this  book  indicates,  selections  from  Southern 
literature  and  biographies  of  Southern  writers  constitute  the 
volume.  In  point  of  time,  the  selections  go  back  to  the  “Liberty 
or  Death”  speech  of  Patrick  Henry,  and  the  biographies,  to  William 
Byrd  of  “Dividing  Line”  fame  and  both  come  down  to  the  present. 
The  nature  of  the  selections  is  indicated  in  the  following  groupings : 
The  Nation,  the  South,  Southern  States,  Poets  Laureate,  Oratory, 
Southern  Women,  Humorists,  the  Negro,  Religion,  Nature,  Mis¬ 
cellaneous,  and  Personal  Sketches. 

The  Negro  in  American  National  Politics.  By  William  F. 
Nowlin,  A.  M.  (Boston:  The  Stratford  Company,  1931.  Pp.  148. 
12.00.) 

This  is  a  handy  little  volume,  more  useful  for  its  compilation 
of  information  on  the  negro  office-holders  since  the  Civil  War  than 
for  any  interpretation  of  the  position  of  the  negro  in  national 
politics.  Chapters  deal  with  the  negro  Congressmen,  the  part 
negroes  have  played  in  national  campaigns,  the  attitude  of  the 
various  presidents  toward  the  appointment  of  negroes  to  office, 
and  the  present  outlook.  The  author,  who  is  a  negro,  writes  with 
detachment  and  freedom  from  a  crusading  complex. 


